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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF BARNARD'S INN, 
CHAPTER IV. 

Involved in obscurity as the origin of Barnard’s 
Inn and the other Inns of Chancery is, there seems 
to be considerable uniformity in their constitution 
and mode of proceeding—the governing body con- 
sisting for the most part of three estates, under 
the various denominations of treasurer, benchers, 
and members; president, fellows, and students; or 
principal, antients, and companions. 

The earliest record of the Society in our posses- 
sion is a list of twenty names, dated ‘‘ Anno sexto 
Edwardi Sexti” and headed “Les Nosmez dez 
sagez Jurez,” and a list of twelve names headed 
“Les Noms de Principall et des Sages Jures 
19 Oct: 1 Eliz:” the members acquiring the 
appellation of “sworn” from the oath they were 
bound to take on being admitted. The cere- 
monies observed in the election of a principal are 
first noticed in the second year of the reign of 


Queen Elizabeth, when, on May 24, 1560, a sur- | 


render of the office was made by Mr. Hyde, and 
Mr. Cobb was appointed “gubernator” for the 
time. This appointment of a gubernator, it would 
seem, was for the conducting of the election in 
due form; for on the same day Mr. Edmund 
Hopkynson was elected to the office of principal. 
The appointment of a gubernator as a measure 


preliminary to the election of » principal would 
lead to the conclusion that this gubernator was the 
returning officer, and necessarily presided at an 
| election. Elections of principals by a gubernator, 
however, only lasted till 1619, when Laurance 
Littler was elected to the office of principal by 
“the sworn company ” without the intervention of 
any gubernator—this sworn company, or grand 
|; company, or assistants as they are sometimes 
styled, answering to the antients of the present 
day. Mr. Littler’s is the first election in which 
any limit is made to the time of holding office, and 
here the election was for “ five” years. The next 
election was of John Wickstead for “ five” years. 
He, however, in 1638 was re-elected for a period 
of “three ” years. And an order of pention was 
then made ‘‘ that none hereafter shall be chosen 
to the place of Principal of this House for above 
the term of three years in any new Election,” and 
this rule has never been deviated from; and 
although an inconvenient practice subsequently 
crept in of continuing the same principal in office 
for a longer period than three years, it was always 
by fresh election at the end of every three years. 

The course of election was broken through in 
the year 1641, for at a pention holden on 
February 11 in this year 


‘‘on the death of Robert Nelson, late Principal, Law- 








rence Gibson was chosen Governor during the vacancy 
of the said principal’s place. Many of the Society not 
being Antients chose Ambrose Broughton, the Puisne 
sworn Antient, to be Principal, against the custom of the 
House, whereupon the Antients of the said Society peti- 
tioned the Treasurer and Benchers of Grays Inn thereon. 
And the said Treasurer and Benchers ordered certain of 
the Antients and Mr, Broughton to appear at their Pen- 
tion, when, having heard the allegations touching the 
Election of the said Principal, decided that such Election 
should continue in the hands of the Antients only, 
whereupon the said Governor and Antients elected 
Robert Morse Principal in the place of the said Robert 
Nelson.” 

The right of the grand company or antients to 
elect to the office of principal was thus established, 
and seems to have been acquiesced in for nearly 
half a century, when participation in the privilege 
was conceded to the companions or gentlemen of 
the Society, as they were then styled. And at a 
pention holden on Feb. 9, 1669, at the request of 
all the gentlemen of the Society and by the con- 
sent of the grand company 
greed that the Grand Company 
uld be sent 


** it was conceded and ; 





| the future give or bestow in sonx 


should elect three out of themselves who s! 
down to the Gentlemen of the Society in order to elect 
one of them for Principal for the term of three years, 
And that such manner of Election should f ver there- 
after be observed. And that every Principal should for 

l y for the 
vccording to an 
tuke Office or 


neficial w 

Society the sum of 5/. at the least, 

ancient Order whether he should unde: 

not.” 

Thisagreement, which thus enlarged the suffrage and 
5 ’ Le) £ 

gave to the companions or gentlemen of the Society 
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the right of voting, is called ‘‘ the amicable conde- | 


scension,” and the right here conceded has to the 
present time been enjoyed by the companions. 
The terms of the order of pention might lead to 
the conclusion that the nomination from the three 
persons was with the gentlemen of the Society 
alone, and that none other should have a voice. 
The customary mode of election, however, is for 
the grand company as well as the gentlemen of the 
Society to vote. The mode of election thus conde- 
scended continued to be pursued without any 
deviation till the election in 1734 of Henry Har- 
grave, who was elected for three years next ensuing 
“and from thence until another Principal shall be 
elected and admitted into the said Office.” 

About this time the order and regularity 
of the proceedings of the Society 
have been much interfered with. The orders 
of pentions for several years are not signed, 
and sometimes the signatures of the principal 


and antients are in one and the same hand- | 
writing, and there is much neglect and _irre- 


gularity in the keeping of the records, so that 
it is difficult to follow the course of elections of 
principal. In 1743 a more orderly course was 
pursued, and from this time the elections have 
been conducted in the same form with some slight 
deviation. For example, in 1803, on the election 
of Mr. Hornidge, the late principal and two 
antients ‘‘ resident in London” were put in nomi- 
nation for the office—a form which has not in- 
variably been followed, but which was preserved 
on the election of the present principal Mr. Leman. 
Our own records, aided by those of the Dean and 
Chapter of Lincoln, show with very trifling omis- 
sions an unbroken chain of persons filling the office 
of principal of the Society from Henry VI. to the 
present time, a period of four hundred years and 
upwards, thus establishing the antiquity of the 
Society and giving to it a place of venerable pre- 
eminence duly to be respected in these restless 
days of alteration and new creation, when ancient 
usages and customs are sacrificed to utilitarian 
innovations. 

Of equal antiquity with the principal, and in- 
deed with the Society itself, is the next estate, the 
antients. Under the various denominations of 
“‘sages Jures,” the sworn fellowship, the grand 
company, the assistants, the antients, there always 
appears to have been a body of venerable persons 


composing the Society, by whom, and by the | 


principal, and gubernator whilst this office was in 
existence, the affairs wereconducted. The number of 
the antients does not always appear to have been the 
same. In Edward VI.’s reign they were twenty; in 
Elizabeth’s twelve; in 1632 they were twelve: and 
they do not appear subsequently to have exceeded, 
and latterly they have fallen short of this number. 


The antients have invariably been taken from the | 


seem to} 


will of the general body of antients, but whether 
in any regular rotation or not does not appear, 
The first notification of the making of an antient 
was in 1635, when George Neale, “ a Companion 
of the House, was chosen according to ancient 
usage to be one of the Antients or Grand 
| Company.” It was this Mr. Neale to whom 
the Society stands indebted for two drink- 
| ing cups, which still ornament their sideboard, 
|The appellation “Sworn Fellowship” arose from 
| the oath which was administered on the appoint- 
ment of an antient, binding him to allegiance to 
the general body, and not to divulge their secrets 
or do anything to the hurt or injury of the mem- 
bers. This oath, which is extremely quaint in 
| language and not very intelligible in the present 
day, is still administered to every ancient on his 
| appointment, 

| In the British Museum is a manuscript of a 
return by Edmund Ashfield, Principal, to Lord 
Burleigh, Queen Elizabeth’s minister, of the per- 
| sons composing the Society at that time, in which 
mention is made of two classes of students,—those 
who were of the house, that is residents, and 
those who kept their terms but resided in the 
country or not in the house, of which latter class 
| there were then seventy-two on the books. This 
is the only mention I find of any such distinction 
in the character of the students. 

The remaining component part of the Society 
are the socii, companions, students, or servitors, 
and apprentices as they were formerly called. 
These were young gentlemen studying the law 
who were admitted into the Inns of Chancery and 
thence at their option to one of the Inns of Court, 
by which alone legal honours and dignities 
were conferred. On their admission a chamber 
was assigned them for residence, but they were not 
permitted to retain possession of their chambers 
after going to any other inn, as appears by an 
order of pention in 1635, whereby it is enacted 
** that whatsoever Companion of this House shall 
at any time hereafter leave and depart therefrom, 
and go to and be admitted into any Inn of Court, 
or other Inn of Chancery shall forfeit his Chamber.” 

The only other officer belonging to the Society 
is the clerk of initiations, taking this name from 
his having assigned to him the duty of recording 
the names of the students admitted into the 
Society. The presence of this officer was required 
in the hall at meal times and during the exercise*, 
and in the absence of the principal and gubernator 
he exercised a subordinate authority. The office 
is yet in existence under the name of secretary, 
and is at the present time filled by a faithful and 
trusty servant, who has the welfare of the Society 
much at heart, and for whom the members have 
testified their regard and esteem by the emblazon- 
ing of his arms in the hall, a distinction hitherto 





body of companions not by any election, but at the | confined to principals only. 
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To the principal and antients alone, without the| There isa contradiction in the purposes to which 


interference of the students, was entrusted the 
manayement of the affiirs of the Society and the 
application of its revenues, And their meetings 
for the making of rules and regulations were called 
“pentions.” I have been much puzzled to discover 
the etymology of this word. By a learned member 
of the Society it was considered that pention was 


derived from the Greek word pente, five, the orders | 


of the Society requiring that five antients, of whom 
the principal should be one, should constitute a 
quorum. I adopt this explanation of the origin of 
the term more out of respect for the learned com- 
mentator than from any conviction in my own 
mind of its correctness. I can find no order de- 
claring five members to be necessary to the hold- 
ing of a pention. In the year 1733 the word is 
spelt with an s for the first time, and the title is 
for the first time written in English. This was at 
the first pention holden after the Act of Parlia- 
ment came into operation directing all law pro- 
ceedings to be in the English language. For many 
years previously the style ran thus, ‘‘ Ad Penc’on 
tent: die Veneris vicessimo tertis,” &c. 

That the Inns of Chancery were seminaries for 
the study of the law, and not, as at the present day, 
places for the congregating of practitioners is evi- 
denced by an order of pention in 1615, which 
recite 
“that two Chambers for Students are in the hands of 
the Principal, and it is to be feared that they might come 
into the hands of Attorneys and Clerks unable to perform 
what is required by thix House. It ix therefore ordered 
that these Rooms be appropriated to Students who shall 
keep th Mootsand Acts of Le arming } jul d of them,” 
And in 1629: 








“Whereas Mr. Harvey, late Student of this House, | 


doth now practice as an Attorney contrary to his Admis 
sion as Student. the Principal «hall admit a Student inte 
the Chamber of the suid Mr. Harvey.’ 

In the next quarter of a century, however, a 
great change seems to have taken plece in the 
constitution of the Inns, for in Michaelmas, 1654, 
a rule of court directed 

— 


‘that all Officers and Attorneys be admitted of some Inn 


of Court or Chancery, avd be in Commons one week in 
every Term, and take Chambers there, or in case that 
cannot be conveniently done yet to take Chambers or 


Dwellings in some convenient places and leave notice 
with the Butler where their Chambers or habitations 
are, under pain of being put off the Roll of Attorneys. 
And the rule of 1704 bas the following preamble : 
“Whereas divers complaints have been meade to us 
that many Attorneys and Clerks of the several Courts, 
are not admitted in any of the Inns of Court or Chan- 
cery, according to ancient course and usage, by which 
they might be resorted to and business of Law better 
managed, to the greater ease of the Queen’s Subjects; 
for prevention whereof, an: to establish a remedy for the 
same it ia ordered, that all Attorneys and Clerks of the 
said Court not already admitted into one of the Inns 


of Court or Chancery shall procure themselves to be ad- | ne 
| 500d. Whereupon the Principal and Ancients exhibited 
; 


mitted into one of such Inns,’ 


the Inns of Court and Chancery seem to have been 
applied, and the excluding of attorneys at one 
time and the peremptory rules for their admission 
at another denote a system of legislation some- 
what arbitrary and not easy to comprehend. They 
display a becoming jealousy, however, at any but 
students and attorneys remaining members, for we 
find July 19, 1723, an order of pention, “ Whereas 
Julius Lambert, one of the Members of this 
Society, having been bred up in the Spiritual 
Courts, and a Practiser therein and not at Com- 
mon L iw, his Bond is ordered to be given up.” 

The apprentices of the law seem to have prac- 
tised as attorneys, for in 2 Edw. III. John de 
Codington, “an Apprentice of our Lord the King 
and Attorney,” presented a petition to Parliament 
complain'ng that, having neither lands nor tene- 
ments nor arms for peace or war, he bad been 
commanded to come armed, on pain of death, to 
Orewell, “‘ which,” he says, “ would be in disheri- 
son of his clients for whom he is attorney,” where- 
upon he was excused. Foss says of this John de 
Codington, ‘“‘he was an apprentice in one of 
those establishments which we now call Inns of 
Court or Chancery; for we find him 25 Edw. III. 
Clerk of Parliament ; and in the thirty-third year 
one of the Masters of the Chancery.” 

That the courts of law upheld the authority of 
the Inns of Chancery and exercised a very vigilant 
control over their proceedings is evidenced by the 
proceedings which were had on the occasion of a 
member of the Society misconducting himself. 
The record recites that :— 

“Whereas Thomas Marsh, a Clerk of The King’s 
Bench Office, at a Pention held the 24th day of Novem- 
ber. Anno D'ni 1633, was convented for gross misde- 
meanours and insolencies by him committed against the 
Principal there and others, as also for opposing the 





government and ancient orders of the Heu-re. And for 
the same, by Order of the said Pention, was then by the 
Principal and Ancients expelled the House, unless be 
would be conformable to government and acknowledge 
his error within a time limited him as by the said Order 
may appear. And wherens afterwards the 22nd of Novem- 
ber Anno D'ni 1635 by Or there, a Lock 





was hanged upon the Chamber D of the said Marsh, 
which he violently presentiy did break off and hath ever 
since kept the possession of the said Chamber, And 
whereas also the said Marsh in Trinity Term, Auno 
D'ni 1637, petitioned to the Readers of Graies Inne 
against the said Principal and Ancients, shewing his 
whole supposed wrongs or grievances, and upon bearing 
and receiving of the Answer of the said l’rincipal and 
Aucients to his said Petition he the said Marsh was by 
them referred back again to be ordered by the said 
Principal aud Ancients and to submit himself to the 
orders and government of the sail Louse of Barnard’s 
Inn which were by them approved, yet he the said 
Maresh: refused so to do, but hath this present Michael- 
mas Term brought his Action of Trespass by his Privi- 
lege against the said Principal for br his said 
Chamber, and keeping him out of possession of the said 
Chamber by the space of six days, and hath laid damages 
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Articles against the said Marsh touching the said mis- 
demeanours, and moved the Court of King’s Bench and 
shewed the refractoryness and mutinous behaviour of 
him the said Marsh against the said Principal and 
Ancients, and against the Orders and Constitutions of 
the said House, whereupon it was ordered that the said 
Marsh should be committed to the custody of the Marshal 
of the Marshalsea, there to remain until he should make 
humble submission to the Rules and Ordinances of the 
said House of Barnards, 

“Then follows the c confessi ym of Marsh, which was 
both spoke and subscribed unto before the Principal and 
the Ancients as follow th :— 

“*T, Thomas Marsh, a late Companion of Barnard’s 
Inn, do confess that in the time of my being there I 
have wronged the Principal of the said House in par- 
ticular; And have opposed and wronged the said Prin- 
cipal and Ancients, in the government of the said House, 
and have been refractory in performance of the ancient 
Rules and Constitutions therein, For the which I am 

very he artily : sorry and desire them to forgive it. 

1638, Nov" Tuomas MArsu, 

wd. iene the submission of the said Thomas 
Marsh and his acknowledgment of his several offences 
Mr. Principal and the Ancients of this House, out of 
their free and charitable dispositions, shortly after were 
humble Suitors in the behalf of the said Marsh unto the 
Judges of the King’s Bench, for the enlargement of the 
said Marsh out of Prison, and for his release of the good 
behaviour and his admittance into the Office again, 
which would not have been granted unto him but by 
the earnest intercession and mediation of the said Prin- 
cipal and Ancients.” 


It is to be observed that this Marsh was an | 


officer of the King’s Bench as weli as a member of 
the Society, but the offence committed by him was 
as a companion, and not as clerk of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and it may, therefore, be inferred 
that the authority of the Court would have been 
exercised in the case of a member of the Society 
not attached to the Court. 

An ANTIENT OF 

(To be continued.) 


THE Sociery. 


HIGH SHERIFFS OF RUTLAND. 
The following list is a continuation of that in 
Wright's ‘ History of Rutland’ 
1, Arm, 


1685. Johannes Bullinghat 

1686, Eusebius Buswell ts Pelsant, Arm, 
1687. Clement Breton, Arm, 

1688, William Staffor i Esq. 

1689, John Flave ~ Beq. 

1690, John Allen of Wing, Esq. 

1691, 

1692, William Collins of Belton, Ex 

1693, William Johnson, Esq. ; itichard Halford, Esq, 
1694, John Brown, Esq. ; Samuel Hunt, Esq. 
1695, Armine Bullingham, Esq. 

1606, Edward Harrison, Esq 

1607, Sir Thomas Mackworth, Bart. 

1698, William Stafferd, Esq. 

1699. Christopher Clithero, Esq, 

17, Nehemia Tookey, Esq 

1701. Bartholomew Burton, Esq. 

1702, John Wingfield, Esq. 

1703, Nicholas Bullingham, Esq. 

1704, Thomas Burrell, Esq. 





1705. Henry Hubbard, Esq. 
. William Edgson, Esq. 
Thomas Cox, Esq. 
. Henry Smith, Esq., altered to William Fancourt, 
Esq. 
Samuel Barker, Esq. 
. William Fancourt, Esq. 
Jobn Sharp of Wing, E+q. 
William Roberts of “Gl siston, Esq. 
John Neabond, Esq. 
1, Charles Roberts, Eaq. 
& John Boyal, Esq. 
3. Robert Ridlington, Esq. 
John Sismey, Esq 
8. Thomas Johnson ‘ef Tinwell, Eeq. 
», John Whiteing, Esq. 
) Francis Wotton, Es l- 
1, Orlando Brown, Esq. 
2. Thomas Roberts of Wardley, Esq 
3. Francis Browne, Esq. 
t, George Brushfield, kaq 
5. William Scott, Esq. 
j. William Algar of Tixover, Esq. 
27. Charles Tryon, Esq. 
28, Edward Wright, E«q 
29. Kenelm Digby, Esq. 
30. William Tampion, Esq. 
George Marston, Esq. 
Lycester Barrowden, Esq, 
. William Goding, Exq. 
. William Fowler, Esq. 
. Thomas Tomlyn, Esq. 
. George Cooke, Esq. 
. Redenhall Pearse, Esq. 
3. Thomas Bradgate of | ppingham, Esy. 
9, Richard Sharpe of Wing, Esq. 
. Edmund Sismey, Esq. 
Kenelm Johnson, Esa. 
John Brown, Esq. 
John Cooke, Esq. 
. Henry Sheild, Eeq. 
5. Anthony Lucas, Esq. 
6. John Mitchell, Esq. 
7. Thomas Wotton, Esq. 
8, William Chisseldine of Ridlington, Esq. 
’ 
) 





. Charles Smith, Esq. 

. Robert Hotchkin of Uppingham, Esq. 

1. Thomas Wotton of Ketton, Baq. 

52. Richard Marston of Belton, Esq. 

3. William Brushfield, Esq. 

James Sismey of Lyddington, Esq. 

1755. John Maydwell of Barr Gate, Oakham, Esq, 
3. Robert Tomblin, of Edithweston, Esq. 


Pt ed fet fd et fl el dd fl fl ll el el hl fl te! ee eed eel ere el 
3-1! i 


1757. John Digby of North Luffenham, Esq 
1758. Thomas Trollop Brown of Tolethorp, Esq,, altered 


to Thomas Hotchkins of Preston, Esq. 


1759, Edward Warden of Preston, Esq. 
1760, Charles Roberts of Belton, Esq. 


il. Henry Dove of Tinwell, Esq 
2, Thomas Sharp of Langham, Esq. 


1763, John Batson of Empingham, Esq 
1764, Edward Hunt of Glaston, Eeq. 

1765. William Lawrence of Pre ston, Esq. 
1766. James Tiptaft of Braunston, Esq. 

1767. John Ridlington of Edithwestor P E 34. 
1768, Henry Sheild, of Preston, Esq. 

1769, Edmund Sismey, of Liddington, Esq, 
1770, John Boyal of Belminsthorpe, Esq. 


. Thomas Bullivant of Ashwell, Esq., altered to Sir 

Gilbert Heathcote of Normanton, 
2, Francis Cheselden of Braunston, Esq. 
3. John Palmer of Seaton, Esq. 


Bart, 





‘ir 
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774. Robert Walker of Uppingham, Esq, 1846. John Gilson of Wing, Esq. . 
1775. John Cooke of Uppingham, Esq. 1847. Richard Lucas of Edithweston, Esq. 
1776. Henry Sharpe of Wing, Esq, 1848. Lord Campden of Exton. 
1777. Robert Hotchkin of South Luffenham, E 13q. 1849, John Thomas Springthorpe of Manton, Esq. 
1778. George Godfrey of Wardley, Exq 1850. Hon. William Middleton Noel of Ketton, 


79. Jobn Freer of Oakham, the younger, Esq. 


Nedham Cheselden of Manton, Es l- 


. Thomas Saunders of Morcott, Esq. 


Tobias Hippisley of Hambleton, Esq, 








1783. John Bellars of Seaton, Esq. 

1784, John Hawkins of Brooke, Keq 

1785, Thomas Falkner of Morcott, Esq 

1786. Thomas Baines of Uppingham, Exq. 
1787. George Belgrave of Ridlington, Esq. 
1788. William Belgrave of Uppingham, sy. 
1789. B nyamin Cramp of Oakham, Esq. 
1790, Henry O’Brien of Tixover, Esq 

1791, Thomas Woods, jun., of Brooke, Esq. 
1792, James Tiptaft ot yo eae m, Esq. 


180 
1802 


co 


Thomas Barfoot of Ayston, Esq. 


. Thomas Forsyth of Empingham, Esq. 


i. Robert Tomlin of Edithweston, Esq. 


Thomas Hunt of Wing, eq. 


. William Sharrard of Langham, Esq. 
. Samuel Reeve of Ketton, Exq 

1800, 
. Willi um Kemp of Belt n, Fs l 
. William Gilson of Burley, Esq 
1803. 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807. 
1808, 
1809, 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 


John Heycock of Barrowden, Esq. 


Joseph Cooke of Edithweston, Es 
Cotton Th: ompson of Ketton, “yg 

John Hack of Clipsham, Esq. 

Thomas Hotchkin of Tixover, Esq. 
William Sheild of Wing, Esu. 

Thomas Bryan of Stoke Dry, Esq. 

A. W. Bellairs of Belmisthorpe, Esq. 
William Gilson of Wing, Esq. 

William George Watson of Glaston, Esy. 
Sir Gerard Noel Noel of Exton, Bart 
Stafford O'Brien of Blatherwycke, Esq, 





1814. George Fludyer of Ayston, Esq. 

1815, Samuel Barker of Lyndon, Esq 

1816, John Cole Gilson of Burley, Esq. 

1817. Thomas Falkner Baines of Morcott, Es |} 


1818 


1819 


1820, 
° William Lawrence of Pre ston, Es l- 
2. Thomas Floar of Whysendine, Esq. 





- Robert Peach of Lyddington, Esq. 


James Tiptatt of Braunston, Esq. 
Robert Sheild of Preston, Esq. 


Thomas Thompson of Tinwell, Esq. 
John Morris of North Luffeaham, E 184. 
John Neal of Belton, Eeq. 


26, Thomas Hill of Uppingham, Esq 


Thomas J. Bryan of Stoke Dry, Esq. 


28. Thomas Walker of Lyddington, Esq. 
<9, George Finch of Burley, Esq. 
. J. Eagleton of South Luffenham, Esq. 


Thomas Birch Reynardson of Essendine, Esq. 
William Gildford of North Luffenham, Esq, 


3. John Muxloe Wingfield of Market Overton, Esq. 
. EB, W. Smythe of Gunthorpe, Esq. 


Godfrey Ken p of Belton, aq 


6. Robert Wade of Uppingham, Esq. 


John Stokes of Caldecott, Ke 





38. Matthew Laxton of Greeth am, Esq. 
39. John Monckton of Fineshade, Es 


Samuel Richard Fydell of Morcott, Esq. 


a Joseph Tomblin of Leigh Lodge, Esq. 

2. Richard Westbrook Baker of Cottesmore, Esq, 
843. 
1844, 


George Fludyer of Ayston, Esq. 
Charles Grantham of Ketton, Esq 


1845, Henry Bennett Pierrepont of Ryhall, Esq. 


1851. John Moore Paget, of Clipsham, Esq. 

1852. William de Capell Brooke of Geddington, Esq. 

1853. John Parker of Preston, Esq. 

1854. Robert Lee Bradshaw of Burley, Esq. 

1855. Arthur Heathcote of Pilton, Eq. 

1856, Charles Morris of Oakham, Esq. 

1857, Ayscough Smith of Leesthorpe, Esq. 

1858, William Rudkin Morris of North Luffenham, Esq. 

1859, Edward mga Cradock Monckton of Fines- 
hade, Esq. 

1860, Samuel Hunt of Ketton, Eaq. 

1861, William Fludyer of Ayston, Esq, 

1862. The Hon. William Charles Evans Freke of Bis- 
brooke. 

1863. The Hon, Henry Lewis Noel of Ketton. 

1864. Charles Ormston Eaton of Tixover, Esq. 

1865, William Gilford of North Luffenham, Esq. 

1866, William Wing of Market Overton, Esq 

1867, Edward Nathaniel Conant of Lyndon, Esq. 

1868, Robert Heathcote of North Luffenham, Esq. 

1869. Richard Septimus Wilkinson of Manton, Esq. 

1870. George Dawson Rowley of Morcott, Esq. 

1871. John Harry Lee Wingfield of Tickencote, Esq. 

2. Charles Cave John Orme of Oakham, Esq, 

3. Francis Heathcote of Pilton, Esq. 

4. Thomas John Stafford Hotchkin of South Luffen- 

ham, Esq. 

1875. William Belgrave of Preston, Esq. 

1876, Edward Frewen of Braunston, Esq. 

1877. John Turner Hopwood of Ketton, Es: q. 

1878. George Gerard Charles Fenwicke of Morcott, Esq. 

1879, Edward Sharrard Calcraft Kennedy of Whissen- 
dine, Eeq. 

1880, Westley Richards of Ashwell, Esq. 

1881, The Hon. Francis Horace Pierrepont Cecil, com- 
monly called Lord Francis Horace Pierrepont 
Cecil, of Stocken Hall; Richard Tryon of Oak- 
ham, Esq., 7th April, in place of Lord Francis 
Cecil, he being engaged in active Naval service. 

1882. John William Handley Davenport Handley of 
Clipsham, Esq. 

1883, Edward Philip Monckton of Seaton, Esq. 

| 1884. Walter Gore Marshall of Hambleton, Esq. 

1885. William Cunliff Gosling of Oakham, Esq. 

1886. Frederick Gordon Blair of Ashwell, Esq. 

This list was made for William Wing of Market 
Overton, Esq., J.P., who was High Sheriff in 1866, 
|by his learned friend Mr. Joseph Phillips, of 
Stamford, whose kindness to all antiquaries is well 
known. Everarp Green, F.S.A. 

Reform Club. 





ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS TO ‘NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY,’ 
(Continued from p- 185.) 
Msthetically (given as in De Quincey’s ‘Murder as 
| Gue of the Fine Arts,’ published in 1839).—‘ Murder as 
One of the Fine Arts was published in Blackwood's 
Maz. for 1827, vol. xxi. p. 200. 
| Afebrile (not in ‘ Dict.’ 1875, ‘* The cases of febrile 
| and ofebrile abdominal eutarrh * (Tr. of Ziemmesen’s 
‘ Cycl. of Practice of Med.,’ vol, i. p. 124). 
A fortiori (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict,’ 1855).—1789, “ A 
fortiori, what is to be expected from a grain of a much 
weaker stimulus?” (Pettigrew’s ‘Memoirs of Dr. Lett- 
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som” (1817), vol. iii. p. 250.) 1827, “ One might, @ for- 


tior’, count on his being murdered ” (De Quincey, ‘ On 


Murder as One of the Fine Arte’ in Blackwvod's Maya- 


sine, vol. xxi. p. 207). 


Avar-agar (not in * Dict.’). —1886, “ Agur-agar ; this 
is wlso called Japanese ising'ass”’ (‘ Bicteriology,’ by 
E. M. Cruikshank, p. 23); ° Ayar-egar bas the advan- 


tage of remaining solid pto a temperature ol bout 
5°” (/hid., p. 65 A description of nutrient gelatine, 





nutrient agur-evar, and other media, both liquid ar d 
solid * (Bret, Med. Jour., No. 1321, p. 3, for April 21, 
1886) 


1que-cal no quot, later than 1801). -1813, “ How 
are we to treat this ague-cake™ (Graves’s ‘ Clinical Medi- 
cine,’ lecture xiii. p. 711). Vide, also, Fagge’s ‘ Medi- 

cine * (1866), vol. i Pp 245 
Air-douche (not in ‘ Dict.’).—1885, “ Young people 
whose frienda......have made a daily practice of using the 
he” (Holmes, ‘Syst. of Surgery,’ third edit., 


Air-passage, air-tampon, both in Holmes; air-woven, 
in B kwood ; wone in ‘ New Eng Dict.’ 

i/bumenoid (not in ‘ Dict.’ in pathological sense).— 
1874, “ The albuminoid, amyloid, or waxy liver...... i do 
not know what changes take place in the «//uminord 
liver * (West, ‘ Diseases of Infancy and Childhood, lec- 
ture xl. p 728). 

Albumenuric (not in ‘ Dict.).—1883, “‘ This form of 
retinitia (tie albumenuric) occurs in connexion with 
renal disease * (Holmes, * Syst. of Surgery,’ third edit., 
vol, ii, p. 445). Vide, also, Fagge’s * Medicine * (1586). 

Ale-pot, ale-mug (neither in ‘ Dict.).—In Jewitts 
*Ceramic Art,’ edit, 1883. 

Alyide t given its chief modern medical use in con- 
nexion with cholera).—1877, “ Epidemic, Asiatic, a/gide, 
or malignant cholera’ (Roberts's ‘ Theory and Practice 
of Medicine,’ third edit, vol. i. p. 186); “State of col- 
lapse, algide stage ™ (/hid., p. 189). 





’ 
i/goid (earliest quot, in ‘ Dict.’ 1874).—1870, “ Dr. 
Salisbury describes the new aljoid vegetations Holmes, 


‘Syat. of Surg.,’ second edit., vol. i. p. 52 


i/ies (rather different use from that in ‘ Dict.’) 
1829, “ I can recommend my host's ale as second to none 
in Leith, alias in the world” (« Noct. Amb.’ in Bla 
t's Mag., vol. xxvi. p. 122) 


i/kaloid (earliest quot. in * Dict.’ 1831).—1829, “ The 
medicine most to be depended on is cinchona or its 
alkaloid salt” (Adin, Med Surg. Jour l, vol, x xxii. 








Alms-people (no quot, in ‘ Dict.’).—1699, “ Who are 
freeholders .cottagera, alms-people, and vagrants” 
( Dovenant’s ‘ Essay upon the Probable Method of making 
a People Gainers in the Balance of Trade,’ &c., introd., 


imafeurship (exrlieat quot. in * Diet.” 1834) 1827, 
Wearied with the frizid pleasures (so he called them) 
of mere amat hip De Quine *On Murder,’ &c., 
B cvod’s Mag., vol. xxi. p, 2 
Amaurotic (earliest quot, in Dict.’ 183 1829, “A 
strong young woman, who became ameurote She 
escaped a repetition of the amaurotic affection 
(/ Ved. and Surq. Journal, vol, xxxii, p. 29 


Lmbe (latest quot, in * Dict.” 1811).—1831, “ The anche 
has been recommended for the reduction of dislocation 
in the axilla” (Sir A. C oper, ‘ Treatize on Dislocations, 
&e., seventh edit , p. 315) 

Awm/u/ant (not given in‘ Dict.” in pathological sense). 
—I1881, “ It is not to be supr wed, however, that in am 
bulant edema,” &c. (sup. to Ziemmmessen’s ‘ Cycl. of Med.,’ 
P 682) 


imbulatory (not given in ‘ Dict.’ in pathological signi- | 
Ambulatory, a term given to typhvid | 


fication),—1883, * 


| fever, showing that the patient is able to walk about 
| during the attack *’ (Quain, * Dict. of Med.,’ p. 38), Also 
in Fagge, vol. i. p. 193. 

| imenorrhee‘e (not in * Dict.’).—1884, “ Ova have been 
diseh arged in am-norr/a@-e women ( Kirkes 8° Han Ibook 
of Physiol,” eleventh edit., chap. xx. p. 744 

Ametr pia (earhest quot. in * Dict.” 1875),—1870, 
“ The chief forms of emetropra ure those popularly known 
as ‘long-sight’ and ‘ -hort-sight (Holmes, ‘ Syst. of 
Surg.,’ second edit., vol. sii. p. D>). 

Ami iships quot, given from ‘ Tom Cringle’s L “” as 
published 1859).—*Tom Cringle’s Log’ appeared in 
Blackwood circ. 1832. 

Amuesi« (earliest date given in ‘ Dict.’ 1878).—1862, 
Detout, *On Cubebs in Vertigo and Amnesia’ (N. Syd. 
Soc. Yearbook, p. 79). It seems that the word was first 
introduced by Gesner in 1772 (‘Sammlungen von Beobach- 
tungen in der Arzneigelehrtheit Noérd,’ 1772, vol. ii, 
p. 107). 

ima@hoid (not in ‘ Dict.’ as sb.).—1881, “ After the 
| amcebord has begun to travel’ (Carpenter's ‘ Microscope 
| and its Revelations, sixth edit,, chap. vi. p. 200); “* The 
ameeboid is really the product of the metamo plosis 
of a mass of vegetable protoplasm " (lhid., p. 201) 

Amyloid (no quotation in sense 3 earlier than 1872), 
—1860, Dr. F. Harris ‘On the Nature of the Substance 
found in the Amyloid Degeneration of Certain Organs’ 
(N. Syd. Soc, Yearbook for 1860). 

Anemia (earliest juot, in * Dict.” 1836).—1829, “ Fall 
into a state of anemia”; “ The second is denominated 
ancemia, or deficiency of the same fluid’ (din, Med. 
and Surg. Jour., vol. xxxii, p, 196). 
| Anatomical tubercle (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1878).— 
First use of word ‘Guy's Hosp. Rep.,’ third series, 
vol. viii. p. 263. 

Anencephalous (earliest quot. 1836).—1829, “ The 
anencephalous or brainless head” (Adin, Med. and 
Surg. Jour., vol. xxxii. p. 203). 

Animus (earliest quot. in ‘ Dict.’ 1831).—1827, “ With 
the ansmus and no doubt with the fiendish looks of a 
murderer” (De Quincey, ‘Murder, 'Ke., in Blachwood's 
Mag., vol. xxi. p. 213). 








W. Sykes, M.R.CS. 
(To he continued.) 

Ports wHo wave MENTIONED THEIR OWN 
Names.—Can any of the readers of ‘N. & Q’ 
name any poets who have mentioned their own 
names in their verses in addition to those in the 
following list? With regard to Shelley, in his 
poem ‘The Recollection,’ last line but one, as it 
stands in his collected works, Moxon’s one-volume 
edition, 1861, there is only the initial “ S.,” but in 
Mr. F. T. Palyrave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ ed. 1867, 
p. 267, the name “Shelley” is printed in full. 
Byron, I think, mentions his family name of Byron 
somewhere; but does he mention bis own personal 
name anywhere in his poetry! Scott, 1 think, 


| mentions his own name, but only in some playful 
| verses, such as a rhymed note to a friend, or some 


such trifle. 

Here is the list of those I have collected so far, 
a list embracing nearly three thousand years :— 

Hesiod : ‘ Theogony,’ |. 22. 

Sappho : ‘Ode to Aphrodite.’ 

Theocritus : In the doubtfal epigram, No. xxii. 
in the Clarendon Press edition, 1877, 
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Catullus : Very often. 

Tibullus : In the tenth elegy of the first book. 

Virgil : In the doubtful verses at the conclusion 
of the fourth Georgic. 

Horace : Three times (twice as Horatius, once 
as Flaccus). 

Dante : ‘ Purgatorio,’ canto xxx. 

Moliére : In be Le Malade Imavinaire’ and ‘ La 
Critique de |'Kvole des Femmes,’ both of which 
are, however, in prose. 

Boileau ; Not at hand for reference. 

Ben Jonson: Several times in his minor poems, 
as “ Ben Jonson,” “ Jonson,” and simply “ Ben.” 

Cowley: Twice in the same poem. 

Milton : In his Latin verses addressed “ Ad 
Salsillum, Poetam Romanum, segrotantem.” 

Herrick : Often. 

Gay: In the fable of ‘The Hare and many 
Friends.’ : 

Pope : Several times. 

Burns: Often. 

Cowper : I think in some lines referring to his 
translation of Homer. 

Shelley: See above. 

Scott : See above. 

8. T. Coleridge : Twice at least. 

Wordsworth : Once certainly (“In these fair 
vales hath many a tree,” &c.), but I think twice. 

Robert Browning : Query, where ? 

Spenser mentions himself under the name of 
“Colin Clout” in ‘The Fairy Queene,’ book vi. 
canto x., but I am not aware that he mentions his 
actual name anywhere in his poetry. 

In case any correspondent should remind meof the 
immortal “ duck which Samuel Johnson trod on,” 
I had better say that I have not forgotten it, but 
this is too trifling to be included in the foregoing 
list. JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


CLercymMan.—I wishtomake a noteof the change 
taking place in the meaning of the word clergyman. 
It used to signify “ one in holy orders,” but 1s now 
applied indiscriminately to all preachers. The 
late Richard Grant. White was the first to vive the 
title of “ clergymen ” to dissenting ministers, and 
his example is now very extensively followed. 
The toast viven at liberal banquets is “the clergy 
of all denominations,” instead of “the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations.” Tt seems strange 
that any one who disbelieves in holy orders should 
Wish to he « illed a clergym in. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 


Invs at West Watton.—In an article in the 
Graphic, August 21, ‘Ou the other Way to the 
Broads,’ it is said, “One of the two old inns is 
‘The King of Trumps,’ the other ‘The Queen of 
Hearts’—signs which show how West Walton 
used to console itself for isolation and occasion- 
ally fatal floods.” The first of these two signs is 
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not given in Hotten’s ‘History of Signboards,’ 
where it said, ‘The ‘Queen of Trumps’ is a public- 
house sign at West Walton, near Wisbeach’ 
(p. 505), Curusert Bepr. 


elueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
n family mattera of only private interest, to affix their 
names und addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers many be addressed to them direct, 

Freperick CorsELLis.—Many of your readers 
will recollect the fabricated story of Frederick Cor- 
sellis, the supposed Oxford printer of 1468, which 
ippears first in Richard Atkyns’s ‘ Original and 
Growth of Printing’ (Lond., 1664), pp. 4-6, and 
afterwards obtained some credence, so that, for 
instance, we read on the memorial tablet of Nicolas 
Corsellis (d. 1674) in Layer Marney Church, in 
Essex, “Artem typographam miratam Belgicus 
Anglis | Corsellis docuit,” or some such words. 

In the auction catalogue of the library of Abr. 
de Vries (Amsterdam, 1864) the 18Ist art. runs 
thus :— 

“ Corcellis.—Collection de lettres, copies authentiques, 
déclurations et notices en 17/6 et 57 sur limpo-ture 
fameuse du falsaire G. Smith, A Ameterdom et la Haye, 
qui fabriqua une édition de Plinii epistole, avec sou- 
scription : Ozonia, Corellis. 1469. Hedwigti liber 16. 
ibidem, 1470, ete. et trompa Mr. P. v. Damme et autres 
en Angleterre,—Recueillie et conservée pour prouver 
son innocence & la fal-ification et annotée par Mr. v. 
Damme, 12 pe. [piéces!] MS. Collection trés-curicuse, 
contenant e. a. [entre autres?] 7 lettres de Smith av. 
Damme, une lettre forgée ou talsifié du Comte de Pem- 
broke, une lettre de P. Burman Sec., copie d'une de- 
claration de Meerman, etc. etc.” 

Being extremely interested in early Oxford print” 
ing, I am very anxious to trace, if possible, the 
present place of the above collection. Can any 
of your readers help me? I wrote to Messrs. 
Frederik Muller & Co., Amsterdam, Doelenstraat 
10, the well-known publishers and booksellers, 
who sold the De Vries collection, and they with 
yreat courtesy searched their books, and found that 
the auctioneer himself bought the article, probably 
for an English customer. They even took the 
trouble, which I gratefully acknowledge, of ascer- 
taining that the collection is not ‘in the great 
public libraries of Holland, such as the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, or Haarlem. Nor has the 
British Museum or Bodleian acquired it. If it 
is in private hands in England or elsewhere, I 
should be most thankful if the owner would do me 
the favour of communicating with me. 

F. Mapayn. 


St. Mary's Entry, Oxford. 


SHakspkarReE aT THE “GotpEN Lion” aT 
Fu.nam.—aAt the Warwick Congress of the Royal 
Archeological Association, in July, 1847, Mr. T. 
Crofton Croker read a paper ‘On the Probability 
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of the “Golden Lion” Inn at Fulham having 
been frequented by Shakespeare about the Years 
1595 and 1596.’ This communication was not pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Association. Did a 
detailed report of it appear in any periodical of 
the time or in pamphlet form? I shall feel much 
obliged to any one who may possess it if he will 
lend it to me for a few days. 
T. Cann Hucnes, B.A. 


The Groves, Chester, 


Cort.—In this village there is a mansion called 
Copt Hall. In the neighbourhood of Totteridge 
there is another bearing the same name. There is 
also one at Epping; and then we have Copt Hall 
or Copthall Court. What is the meaning of this 
word Copt ? d. 

Mill Hill. 


Momros or Mompox.—Where is this place? I 
am under the impression that it is in South Ame- 
rica, but I cannot find it. About thirty-three years 
ago an Englishman from the West of England 
went to South America to work a mine, and died 
at Mompos. A tablet was put up in a church or 
chapel there, and I wish to obtain a copy of it on 
behalf of his widow. M.A.Oxon. 


Nicoras Ferrar.—Will any kind reader of 
*N. & Q. lend me for a short time, to be care- 
fully returned, the lives of Nicolas and John 
Ferrar, published, I believe, about forty years ago 
at Cambridge, and written by Mr. Mayor? I am 
not sure of the exact title, &c., of the book, and I 
have not succeeded in purchasing it. I have 
Peckard’s ‘Life of Nicolas Ferrar,’ but it is far 
from comprehensive. I would gladly purchase 
two or three copies of Mayor’s could I do so. 

Micuaet Ferrar, B.CS. 

Newcastle, co, Down. 


Grorce Cooker, an actor well known at the 
Strand and Olympic theatres, committed suicide 
in March, 1863. Where are biographical particu- 
lars concerning him to be found ? 


Rosert Recorpe.—I shall be greatly obliged 
if any person having copies of the works of this 
author (‘The Ground of Arts,’ ‘The Whetstone of 
Witte,’ ‘The Urinal of Physik,’ ‘The Castle of 
Knowledge,’ ‘The Pathway to Knowledge’) will 
send me a post-card stating dates. I wish to make 
a collation and a list of his works, 

G. J. Gray. 

5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Water Batuy.—Is anything known of 
Walter Balun, who married Isolda, daughter of 
Edmund Mortimer and aunt of Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March? This Walter Balun was possessed, 
in right of his wife, of the manor of Arley, Staf- 
ford (Shaw’s ‘ Staffordshire’), and lived in the 
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reign of Edward I. Any particulars, especially of 
his ancestry, county, and coat armour, will oblige, 
R. H. 


“CRUMBLED ARE THE WALLS oF Carton.” — 

This was a common remark for a host to make 

when a Stilton cheese was getting into a dilapi- 

dated condition. What is the quotation or allu- 

sion ? a he Be 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Hocartna Encravincs.—I should be glad to 
be supplied with dates of the following :—(1) 
‘Sleeping Congregation’ (no title on plate). The 
engraving bears this inscription: ‘* Invented 
Oct. 26, 1736, by Wm. Hogarth, Pursuant to an 
Act of Parliament.” (In ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 5. xi. 29, 
the publication line of what [ presume is the 
original engraving is given as, “ Invented, en- 
graved, and published Oct. 26, 1736, by Wm. 
Hogarth.”) Size of plate 10} in. by 84 in., and 
of paper about 17] in. by 11} in. (2) The set of 
‘ Industry and Idleness,’ plate 1 of which bears the 
following :—“ London: Printed for Bowles & 
Carver, 69, St. Paul's Church Yard ; and Laurie 
& Whittle, 53, Fleet Street. Designed by Wm. 
Hogarth.” Size of plates 14] in. by 10} in. In 
these engravings Scriptural quotations are given to 
signify the subjects. (3) ‘The Four Stages of 
Cruelty.’ Size of plates 14 in. by 10] in. Each 
has an inscription denoting the “stage,” together 
with a dozen lines of verse and the words, “‘ De- 
sign’d by Wm. Hogarth.” G. Gover. 

Adelaide, S, Australia. 


Gray’s Porms.—I was recently oifered as a 
copy of the first collected edition of Gray’s poems, 
a volume entitled, “ Poems | by | Mr. Gray |a 
new edition.” It is dated 1768, and printed for 
J. Dodsley. Lowndes gives 1768 as the date of 
the first collected edition. Is the present » copy 
of such edition; or was more than one edition of 
the collected poems published in 1768 ? 
F. W. D. 


Dr. Crort.—Can any of your readers inform 
me where I can find the music of any songs set 
by Dr. Croft between 1702 and 1705, besides 
those in the British Museum ? 

Grorce A, AITKEN. 

12, Hornton Street, Kensington, 


Bivie, Beepir, orn Beapie.—Can you or any 
of your correspondents kindly inform me as to the 
origin of an old surname which occurs in Aber- 
deen and Banff shires, but is not common? It is 


spelt at the present day as Bidie, Beedie, and 
Seadie; but the oldest form seems to be that first 
given, as it is the mode adopted in the case of a 
relative of my own who was ordained parish 
minister of Cushnie, Aberdeenshire, in 1720. + 
give this on the authority of Scott's ‘ Fasti 
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Eccles. Scotic.’ There are two family legends re- 


garding the origin of the name. The one is that 


it is a pseudonym, adopted by certain fugitives of | half long. 
the clan McGregor when their family patronymic | 


was not convenient. By northern folks the name 
is pronounced as if spelt Beedee; and if of Gaelic 
origin doubtless some Celtic scholar will be able 
to give its source. The other theory as to its 
origin is, that it is a Scottish corruption of the 
Pictish name Bede. Some colour is yiven to this 
rendering by the fact that in the ‘Book of Deer” 
a Pict bearing that name is mentioned as 
Maormar of Buchan, in which district the present 
form still exists. x B. 


Kincotr.—Is this an old name for a town, 
city, or borough prison? I think it is; but more 
light is needed. In the town records, as quoted 
in Stark’s ‘ History of Gainsburgh,’ we find under 
the year 1772:— 

“The constables immediately to remove the stocks 
from under the Town Hall, and that they procure a pair 
of moveable stocks to be kept in the Kidcoat.” 

In a note we are informed that Kidcoat is 

“the name usually applied to the prison in this town, 
Its derivation is unknown,” 

This place has now been destroyed, but it existed 
within the memory of living people. In 1594 
there was a prison at York called the Ousebridge 
Kidcote (see Atheneum, January 27, p. 112). 
Another Kidcote existed at Bridlington. In a 
survey of the Priory there, taken in the reign of 
Henry VIII., we are informed that there was on 
the north side of the Gatehouse “‘a Prison for 
offenders within the Towne called the Kydcott.”— 
Archwologia, vol. xix. p. 271. I have not found 
this name applied to a prison elsewhere. It would 
be interesting to ascertain whether other examples 
of it are known. I dare not make a guess at the 
derivation of the word, but I apprehend the solu- 
tion is not impossible. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Marriace Licences. —Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ inform me if I can obtain access to the 
lists of marriage licences? I am anxious to obtain a 
copy of a licence given in 1758—or at all events to 
see it. Is this possible? Can the public see the 
list of licences? I presume there are such lists. 


G. H. 


Customs CONNECTED WiTH THE PLacue.—In 
Nichol’s ‘ History of Leicestershire’ I find the 
following extract from the parish register of 
Loughborough :—“ 1551. June. The Swat, called 
New Acquaintance, alias Stoupe, Knave, and 
Know thy Master, began the 24 day of this 
month.” Is there any other instance of the sweat- 
ing sickness being called by those names? I also 
read in Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk’ that 


during the plague of 1625 in Norwich searchers | if any exist—will perhaps help me. 
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of infected persons were ordered by the Corpora- 
tion te carry red wands or staves a yard and a 
1 should be glad to know if a similar 
custom prevailed in any other places. 
H. R. Promer. 

Post-Bacs,—A_ reward red by 
the Postmaster General, London, August 4, 1746, 
for the apprehension and conviction of the person 
who committed the robbery under mentioned :— 

“Whereas the Post Boy bringing the West Mail, from 
Hartford-Bridge to Stains was this Morning, between 
the Hours of Twelve and One, attack’d on the High- 
way, near a place called the Hither Black Water, in the 
County of Surry, by a single Highwayman, who carried 
off the following Bags, viz., Plymouth, Truro, St. 
Columb, Bodmin, Camelford, Oakhampton, Barnstaple, 
Ashburton, Totnes, Dartmouth, Launceston, Crewkerne, 
Ilminster, Axminster, Lyme, Chard, Bridport, Taunton, 
Wellington, Minehead, Shaftesbury, Weymouth, Dor- 
chester, Blandford, Salisbury, Wimbourn, Christ-Church, 
Pool, Cranbourn, Fordingbridge, and Ringwood.” 


2007, was off 


Perhaps some of your correspondents would be 

good enough to tell me the size of the post- bags 

used at that period. J. Pernerick. 
Torquay. 


Joun Atuerton, Bisnor or WatrerrorD.— 
This notorious prelate is described in the new 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ as having been 
born at Bawdripp, in Somersetshire, where his 
father was rector. Was he not a connexion of 
the Athertons, of Atherton, co. Lanc.? Perbaps 
some correspondent can confirm or disprove this 
suspicion. What were the family arms of the 
bishop; and are there any other fects worth noting 
in evidence ? Jostan Rose, 

Southport. 


Hartstonce.—The Lady Joan was, I believe, 
the foundress of a free school in Waythell, in the 
parish of Old Radnor, Radnorshire. Who was 
she ? M.A.Oxon. 


Artisay, Restricrep Mraninc.—When did 
this word become restricted in meaning to workers 
of the male sex? Until Imet with the following 
work, in which it includes the opposite sex, I was 
unaware that it ever had a more extended significa- 
tion. I refer to ‘Hair Dressing: Rules for the 
Young Artizan, more particularly Ladies Women, 
Valets, &., by J. Stewart, 1782. 

W. 8. 3B. &. 


1 
+} 


[“ Une artisane” is used in French, though the Aca- 
demy gives no feminine to artisan. | 


Nursery Ruymes.— What are the most useful 
bocks to consult treating of our English nursery 
rhymes, their origin and meaning? I have a 
complete set of ‘N. & Q. and Halliwell’s ‘The 
Nursery Rhymes of England’ in the Percy Society’s 
publications. A reference to magazine articles— 


A. G. 
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Tomas Osporne Davis.—In the preface to|This description is more authoritative, more 
Davis’s ‘Literary and Historical Exsays,’ dated | modern, and more minute than the other, but 
Christmas Eve, 1845, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy | does not differ from it materially. One 
stated that a selection of Davis’s “ political writings,” | calls the outer casing a “tube” simply, 1 
another selection from his “ pamphlets and contri- | the other says, “an outer cuticle of flat horny 
butions to the Irish Monthly Magazine,” and his | plates,” & with an inner lining “of a corti 
‘Life and Correspondence, would be published. | substance made up of elongated horny cells. I 
Has this promise been fulfilled? The volumes | whichever vame we call L fancy that Lo 
are not in the British Museum. G. F. R. B. Artuur Rvsseiu’s Gordius aquelicus 
(when nive days’ saturation in water has 
**Coot as Dintwortn’s ' it does Carlyle out the “central pith or medullary matter 
mean by this reference ? sconce himself inside it just as snu ly ¢ nf 
“ Where lid a brave little Dame Je Staal......find | caddisworm liv inside the won mo 
the nearest approach to liberty \fiter mature com- | eylinder that bis parent constructs for his nurser 
putation _— = Dilw a wOe OB, ! : L : Of course my Uvgestion 18 a mere guess; ht 
ti — French Revolution,’ Ashburton edition, vol. i. ; t. _— : alma ; 
p. 270. [ incline to i cau is incredible that 
James Hoorer. notion of horsehairs becoming imbued with lif 
Oak Cottage. Streat 1 Place, S.W sonld have obtained so wides} read and rong 
hold on the people as your columns have ne 
* Lu A NON L ND What is tl urce | bronght to light unle some such pr t 
of this famil qu u Lo 1 y ul ° stually supplied them with a more lifelike 
not souna **< »” but rath eems one Of | “ wriggling motion than they could have t 
those antithetical phrases which were so much in | tained unassisted. Peasants and schoolboys may 
favour with writers of the sixteenth and ven- e ignorant, but they are keen observers too. 7 
teenth centuries. In vol. ii. of the Fourth Series ar Besides the additional evidence you have 
some notesabout the real meaning of the words; but printed I have received the confirm story testi- 
that is another matter. E. Wat orp, M.A | mony of several private friends. One (J. b., a 


{[ Mr. Waxrorp is, of course, familiar with what is said | 


on the phir 1se 


in Riley’s ‘Dictionary of Latin Quota- 
tions’ (Bohn) 


4 


Replies, 


ANIMATED HORSEHAIRS. 
24, 110 

Mr. Loncsrarr objects to my use of the word 
“tube,” applied to hair. In the course of a very 
long article on the subject in Rees’s ‘ Cyclopsedia,’ 
the following passages occur :— 


(7" 8. il 


“ The pulp on which the hairis formed passes through 
the bottom of the capsule in order to enter the tube of 
the hair The } ion of a bair which is contained 
within the bull is called 7 that which projects beyoud 
the skin the she ft; although the one part is gradually 
converted into the other they »ppear to bave different 
composition Every hair contains a tu or in other 


words is hollow and admits the pulp tor a greater or less 
distanc: All that portion of the tute to which the 
pulp does not extend is filled with a dry pith or series of 
cells conta ning air......The whiskers of a seal show the | 


appearance of a (ube almost to the very point,” 


The following is from Huxley, ‘ Lessons on 
Elementary Physiology,’ 1885, p. 317: 

“*The hair is developed by the conversion into horn 
and coalescence into a aft of the superficial epidern 
cells coating the pa " The shatt of « hair consists 


(1) of acentral pith or medu lary matter of a loose op 


texture which & metimes contains air; (2) of a cortical | 
substance surrounding thie, nade up of coalesced elon- 
gated horny cells; and (3) of an outer cuticle, co 


posed of flat horny plates arranged transversely round 
the shaft so as to overlap one another by their outer 
edges like closely packed tiles.”’ 


physiologist and close observer of nature) writes 


** Every peasant I ever spoke to on the subject has 
solutely affirmed that horsebairs turn into eels.” i 
is speaking of English peasants.) He adds, “ Your vy 
might certainly penetrate the ‘central pith,’ if is of 
such nature as Huxley affirms ; in tact, if the end of the 
hair rotted off, so as to expose this pith, | think it ex 
tremely probable that a fine worm would take up his 
abode therein,” 


Another (W. A. P) says :— 


‘ 


} 
at 


I remember from the time I was five years 
what you describe was the common belief not only 
the working classes, but of all the boys and girls of 
Montrose Academy The lity where people 

to assemble to try the experiment was called \\¢ 
Wally, a corruption ive of the 
mineral well or spring there, 

Another, writing from Edinburgh (M.M.C.M. 
a puzzle of my childlo 
fancied the legend to be true, and it was 
appointment when my girlish studies undeceived me 


R. H. Bos 


Yet another instance of the adoption of t! 
incy by a well-known writer may be fou 
Cobhbett’s works, where, amovyst the seven 


of 
th 


b 


’ i! 
‘ 


and diminu name ¢ 


* The be ief was ever 
really 


‘ 


kK. 


qe 
ons that he sugyests for incredulous , 
llowir causes horsehairs to be 

g thing Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


prigs, | 
g :—** Wha > 


” 
ving 


The belief that horsebairs after being put into 
| running water become things imbued with move- 
ment and life is still current in Derbyshire. 


Thirty-five years ago, when a boy, I often fished 
for these curious things with my bands, and wy 
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belief, with the rest, was that the hairs got in the 
water through horses rubbing themselves against 
the willows which lined the brook up stream. 
Where the water ran ripplingly there were the 
most hairs—always found on a gravelly bottom 
where flat stones and bits of sticks were most 
plentiful. Looking back to the days of my youth- 
ful fishing, I have not the least doubt but that the 
hairs got in the water as indicated above, were 
gradually washed along the bottom till an end 
caught round a stick or under a stone, and when 
fast the moving water supplied the animation. 
The popular belief, however, was that these hairs 
had life. Those which I extracted from the water 
were, to the best of my memory, hairs, and nothing 
else. When run through the fingers under pres- 
sure they curled, as all hairs do. 
Tuomas Rarcuirre. 
Worksop. 


It seems that this belief has not died out even 
in the United States. Curiously enough, there 
happens to be a reference to it in the Popular 
Science Monthly, for July, 1886. I quote as fol- 
lows from an article on ‘ Animal and Plant Lore 
of Children, by Mrs. F. D. Bergess :- 

“ Another most absurd notion......is that horsehairs, if 
allowed to remain in a pond or puddle of water, will 
become living creatures —‘turn into snakes’ is the 
technical term among boys, I believe, for the suppo-ed 
metamorphosis, It would seem that, by way of teachers 
long before thie, Prof, Agassiz’s article on this subject 
might have worked its way even into very provincial 
districts. Nevertheless, only last year, a young man in 
a thriving Western college earnestly supported the 
theory, and tried hard to convince his professor in 
zoology that he had known of cow hairs turning into 
short thread-like worms. He probably had seen either 
young specimens of Gord/us or some other nematode 
worm in the barn-yard, and also seen plenty of loose 
hair lying about, and connected the two facts as cause 
and effect.” 


The writer of the article is in accordance with 
C. and with Lorp Arrnur Russe t, in her sug- 
gestion as to the origin of the belief. J. P. L. 


Name or Davin’s Morner (7™ §, ii. 160, 
196).—See the article on David by the late Dean 
Stanley in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 
Speaking of the relations of David to Zeruiah and 
Abigail, he says :— 

“Though called in 1 Chron. xi. 16, sisters of Davi, 
they are not expressly called the daughters of Jesse ; 
and Abigail, in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, is called the daughter of 
Nabash. js it to» much to suppose that David's 
mother had been the wife or conculine of Nahash, and 
then married by Jesse? This would agree with the 
difference of age between David and his sisters, and also 
(if Nahash was the sume as the King of Ammon) with 
the kindness which David received first from Nahash 
(1 Sam. x. 2) and then from Shobi, son of Nahush 
(xvii. 27).” 

In a note the dean says that the Rabbis identify 
Nahash with Jesse :— 
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“They make Nahash ‘the serpent’ to be another 
name of Jesse, because he had no sin except that 
which he contracted from the original Serpent, and 
thus David inherited none.” 

In an article on Nahash in the same dictionary 
Prof. Grove mentions the two solutions of the 
question cited above, and whilst favouring Stan- 
ley’s view, admits the possibility of Nahash being 
the name of Jesse’s wife, adding, however :— 

“Still it seems very improbable that Jesse's wife 
would be suddenly intruded into the narrative, as she 
is if this hypothesis is adopted.” 

Jounson Bal y. 

South Shields Vicarage. 

The name of David’s mother can only be stated 
to be unknown, as is the opinion of Dean Stanley 
in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ in common 
with other authorities. The opinion of the two cor- 
respondents at p. 196 is merely the same inference 
which was drawn long since by Tremeilius and 
Junius from the same verses (‘N. & Q.,’ 1% 5. ix. 
42; 21 S, ix. 271). It is also so stated in the 
* Genealogies,’ by J. S., at the beginning of early 
copies of the A.V. (p. 22). There is a previous 
question, which is left alone,—whether Nahash were 
& man ora woman. The form of the name itself 
is not decisive. The Jewish Rabbis, with St. 
Jerome, appear to bave no doubt that Nahash 
wasaman, Dean Stanley, with the best modern 
commentators, is in favour of such an opinion. 

Ep. Marsa. 


I do not think that the “editorial dictum” at 
p. 160 is altogether open to challenge, as nothing 
is known for certain as to David’s maternal 
parentage, commentators greatly differing on the 
subject; and though C. M. I. does not believe 
“that Jesse was also named Nahash,” yet Pole, in 
his ‘ Synopsis,’ states positively that he was. His 
words are :— 

“Naas hic est nomen vel, 1, feminzw ; uxoris Isai ; 
vel, 2, viri ; is est Isai; vel Jesse, qui binomius erat, ut 
constat ex 1, Par. 2, 13, ubi iidem filii et filiz, et nepotes 
tribuuntur Isai, qui hoc loco dicuntur esse Naas,” 

See also margin on 2 Sam. xvii. 25, 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

If this lady is known only, as appears, by the 
same name as the contemporary King of Ammon, 
it seems yet stranger for both to bear that of 
the first enemy of our earliest named ancestors 
Gen. iii.). Yet more so as the name appears in 
no other generation than that in which (as Sir 
Isaac Newton argued) the extant Genesis, in 
the Canaanite tongue, must first have appeared ; 
so that all three Nahashes are verbally contem- 
poraries, Of course tradition will not allow the 
tirst to be a name or nickname; but would any 
translator, in the absence of the LX.X., have thought 
more of translating in one place, “ Now the ser- 
pent was more subtle,” &c., than in another, 
*‘ Hanun, son of a serpent, king of the children of 








Ammon”? Surely it would be more consistent to 
leave Nahash alike in both books—that edited in 
Samuel’s time, and that which alone records 
Samuel’s time. Then most readers would regard 
Ha-Nahash of the former as a talker of non-Edenite 
race (the chief extant note of a “ missing link” 

and all we short-lived moderns must be at least 
three-fourths descendans of such—of the‘ daughters 
of men” in Gen. vi., and the wives, and probably 
mothers too, of Noah’s sons), but which most 
memorable of non-Edenites came to be remem- 
bered only by such a name as “the Crawler,” 
from the doom inflicted on him (not unlike that 
of Gehazi), that he personally (not his posterity) 
had to grovel and eat nothing free from dust all his 
remaining days. I hear it argued that the phrase 
** Ha-Nahash was more subtle than any beast of 
the field” proves Ha-Nahash to have been a 
beast of the field ; and so, I suppose, to say “the 
Czar is more powerful than any Turk” would im- 
ply him to be a Turk. } G. 


4s 


Allow me to express my dissent from the view 
of your two correspondents at the last reference 
(C. M. I. and Mr. E. J. Watker), and my agree- 
ment with the editorial note at p. 160. It seems 
to me to be most unlikely that Nahash was a 
woman’s name. There is, I believe, no instance 
in the Bible of the same name having been borne 
by a male and a female. (It can scarcely be 
necessary to remind your readers that “ Noah” 


is an apparent, not a real exception; for 
the name of one of the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad, which appears in English as Noah, 


has in the Hebrew another letter, and it would 
perhaps have been better to spell it Noyab.) 
Now Nahash was unquestionably the name of 
the king of the Ammonites in the time of Saul ; 
and the original word in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, is pre- 
cisely the same. It seems to me that that verse 
means that Ithra (or Jether, as in 1 Chron. ii. 17, 
the word Israelite in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, is probably 
an early error of transcription for Ishmaelite) 
married Abigail, who was daughter to Nahash 
and sister to Zeruiah, Joab’s mother. Abigail and 
Zeruiah would be called David’s sisters, as in 
1 Chron, ii. 16, if they had the same mother but 
not the same father. I consider that the name of 
King David's mother is unknown, and that she 
was married successively to Nahash (of whom 
nothing more is known) and to Jesse. 


W. T. Lyrwy. 


Blackheath, 


Seat or Granpd Inquisitor (6 §S. xii. 387, 
438, 472 ; 7* 8S. i. 17, 56, 99).—Bishop Vaughan 
bears Herbert first because the arms of Herbert 
and Vaughan are identical, the Vaughans of 
Courtfield, co. Monmouth, being of the same male 
descent as the Herberts, The several families of 


Herbert, the Joneses (ap John) of Llanarth and 
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Clytha (who have now resumed the name of Her- 
bert), the Prices (ap Rice) of , and the 
Prodgers (ap Rodger) of Ludlow, are all of the 
stock. It is supposed that the two last 
mentioned are the two elder branches, and an 
amusing story is to be found in an old number of 
‘N. & Q (about twelve or fifteen years ago, I 
should think) regarding their rival claims. Vaughan 
I have heard means “ the younger.” 

They are also all said to descend from brothers 
whose mother was daughter (and I think heiress) 
of “ Davy Gam, Esq.,” killed at Agincourt. lam, 
however, speaking without book. Possibly Mr. 
Anus might like to see this note. F. A. W. 


same 


Eritapn: “Ovr wire 1s put,” &c. (7™ S. i. 
383, 513; ii, 136).—An earlier instance than any 
that has been yet cited of the grave being taken 
for the rest of mortal life, as the night’s sleep 
is of the day’s work, may be found on the Greek 
household jars which we lay up as “ vases” in our 
museums, in which Death and Sleep are figured 
companion-like side by side. Was Keble think- 
ing to improve on some of the many versions of 
this epigram when he wrote, 

That life a winter’s morn may prove 
Toa bright, endless year? 
Mr. Unpernitt enumerates (7 §, i. 512) 
the chief similitudes that have been found to 
epitomize the various views of human life (com- 
plaint of weariness being the prevailing note). 
I think my father hit on one which is original 
enough to be added to the list when he called 
it, in his ‘ Lay of Life’ 
neebatende a septuagenary twinkle. 

[ find I have also a mem. of a variant of the 
epitaph in question very different from the rest :— 
At length, my friends, the Feast of Life is o'er, 

I’ve ate sufficient—I can drink no more ! 
My Night is come; I’ve spent a jovial Day ; 
Tis time to part ; but oh !—what is to pay! 
R. H. Busk. 


Cities THAT ARE Counties (7" §S. ii. 67).— 
The city of Coventry was formerly a county of 
itself, but, by statute of the present reign, ceased 
to be so and was annexed to Warwickshire. I 
believe there are no counties corporate in Scot- 
land, and that the city of Edinburgh forms part of 
the county of Midlothian, sometimes called Edin- 
burghshire. The town of Hexham, in North- 
umberland, is not a county of itself. With these 
exceptions, Mr. J. B, Fremino’s list appears to be 
accurate, ww. me oe 

Liverpool. 

Ascension Day Superstition (7™ §. ii. 166). 
—Some years ago at the Bethesda slate quarries 
an attempt was made to break down the super- 
stitious observance of Ascension Day mentioned at 
the above reference, and for two years the man- 
agers succeeded in inducing the men to work as 
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usual. Strange to relate, however, a fatal accident 

occurred each year, and this naturally tended to 

increase the dislike of the superstitious to work 

on that day. Gro. H. Briervey. 
Western Maid, Cardiff. 


Name or Sone Wanrep (7 S. ii. 189).—The 
name of the song inquired for is ‘Quite by 
Accident.’ It was published by Mr. Pitman, of 
Paternoster Row. Percy C. Bisnopr. 


Prayers ror THe Royat Famiry (7" §. ii. 
8, 131).—1669. “‘Our most gracious Sovereign 
Lord King Charles”; and ‘‘ Our gracious Queen 
Catherine, Mary the Queen-Mother, James Duke 
of York, and all the Royal Family.” 

1727. Latin, by Thos, Parsel, ** Editio quarta, 
prioribus longissimé emendatior.” “ Supremum 
Dominum nostrem Regem Georgium ”; and “Sere- 
nissimo et Celcissimo, Georgio Walliarum Principi, 
Principissee, eorum liberis, et univers  stirpi 
regiw,” &c. 

1844. “ Adelaide the Queen Dowager, the 
Prince Albert, Albert Prince of Wales, and all the 
Royal Family.” H, Tuompson. 

Alnwick. 


Pecutiark Worps round IN HEywoop AanpD 
Dekker (7 S. ii, 124).—Rhubarbative is the 
French rébarbatif, which Littré defines as “ rude, 
repoussant comme un visage 4 barbe hérissée.” 
There is also, perhaps, a play upon the English 
word rhubarb, A. C. Movunsry. 

Jedburgh, 


Hovcuton Hatt, Norrork (7™ §, ii. 144).— 
The following extracts from the Rev. John H. 
Broome’s ‘ Houghton and the Walpoles’ (1865) 
will interest Mr. Pickrorp. Speaking of the 
marriage of Dorothy Walpole with Viscount 
Townshend, the writer adds :— 

“The marriage is said to have been full of sorrow 
to the Lady Dorothy,and that her days were shortened, 
Her memory is associated with the ghost story, which 
even now floats about Rainham, of ‘the lady in 
brown’ who appears to some one or other of the 
household just before the death of the head of the 
family.” —P. 17. 

With regard to the Prince Regent’s visit Mr. 
Broome says :— 

“In a number of the Gentleman's Magazine a ghost 
story is related connected with George 1V. and ‘the 
velvet state bed-chamber,’ which had its origin from 
the circumstance of the Prince, when he was Regent, 
sleeping in this chamber, during a visit to the late 
Marquis. The next morning the Prince appeared in a 
Very disturbed state of mind, and in the course of the day 
requested that he might have another sleeping apurt- 
ment. Many surmises arose at the time as to the real 
Cause for this request of the Prince, nor does it now 
appear, But the opportunity to found a ghost story on 
the circumstance has not been lost by the dealers in 
the marvellous.”—P, 24. 

G. F. BR. B. 


| 





Puitantnreopist (7% §, ii. 209),—I think Mr. 
Wuiresipe refers to Sir Francis Drake and the 
water supply of Plymouth. At all events that 
circumstance exactly answers his query, except 
that Sir Francis was not a native of Plymouth, he 
having been born at Crowndale, near Tavistock. 
Mr. Worth, in his ‘ History of Devonshire’ (Elliot 
Stock, 1886), p. 210, says :— 

“ Drake is connected with the modern life of Plymouth 
by his construction of the leat, or water-course through 
which the town is still supplied from the river Meavy. 
There is a tradition that he did this at his own cost ; but 
recent discoveries of long-lost documents show that the 
work was initiated by the Corporation, planned by one 
Robert Lampen, and carried out at their charges, and 
that Drake’s relation to the echeme was that of a con- 
tractor,” &c. 

I may add that within the past few years the 
inhabitants of Plymouth and others have by public 
subscription erected a statue on the Hoe to Sir 
Francis, their great townsman and erstwhile mayor. 

Frep. C. Frost. 

Teignmouth. 


Avutnorsnir or Distica Wantep (7 §. ii. 
128, 156, 214).—The epigrams on the “ Papal ag- 
gression” by Dr. Scott in Latin and English are, 
L beg leave to say, quoted literally by me from the 
* Sabrinw Corolla,’ p. 6, editio altera, 1859. They 
could not have appeared in the first edition of 
that book, as it was published several months be- 
fore the “ Papal aggression ” occurred, The present 
Dean of Rochester, the author, was at the time the 
incumbent of a Balliol College living. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tuomas Copuam (7 §. ii. 169, 210).—I wish 
to thank many contributors to ‘N. & Q.’ for efforts 
to supply particulars as to the above. Curiosity 
concerning Cobham will not extend far. It is, 
therefore, principally that the question may be 
satisfactorily disposed of in ‘N, & Q.’ that I put 
on record that I have discovered a full biography 
of him, from his birth in 1786 to 1822, in the Bir- 
mingham Theatrical Observer, vol. viii. The par- 
ticulars in this were obviously supplied by Cob- 
ham hims:lf, who was at the time (1822) acting in 
Birmingham. URBAN, 


From an article which appears in Oxberry’s 
‘Dramatic Biography,’ vol. vi., he was born in 
the early part of 1786; was at Penley’s West 
London Theatre, Tottenham Street, in 1810, play- 
ing Marmion ; went to East London (Royalty), 
whence he was invited to Covent Garden to play 
Richard ; at Crow Street, Dublin, in 1817. He 
was at the Coburg in 1824. J. 5. Banyarp. 


There is an account of the life of Cobham in 
Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic Biography,’ vol. i., new series 
(1827), p. 3. Prefixed to this is a portrait of Cob- 
ham as ‘Marmion.’ This is, therefore, doubtless 
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the notice referred to by Mr. Georce Exuis at | has been grown to be used when dried as a flavour- 


the last of the above references. In the Theatrical 
Inquisitor (vol. xvi. pp. 298 and 299) there is a 
criticism of Cobham’s two representations of 
Richard Ill. at Covent Garden in April, 1816. 
If the critic is to be believed, Cobham’s perform- 
ance of the character was very good, but he did 
not receive fair treatment from the audience—at 
least on his first appearance. J. M. M. 


Macau.Lay anv Suapwett (7 §, ii. 184). 
Snail-water, though doubt!ess bad enough, was not 
quite so terrible as Mr. Boucuiker seems to sug- 
gest. It was a drink made by infusing in water 
the calcined and pulverized shells of snails. This, 
with other strange and nauseous things, such as the 
ashes of an old shoe burnt, ashes of oyster-shells 
burnt, nut-shells, and powdered tobacco pipes, was 
used by a Yorkshire farmer, 1695-1731 (Yorks/ 
Arch. Journ.. vii. 57). 

Sir K hit Inn Digby 3 ay a“ mtrabi lis was distilled 
from sixteen herbs and flowers, tovether with balm, 
Sugar, Siac k, angelica water, and rose water; It 
* preserveth the Lungs without grievances. and helpeth 
them: being wounded, it suffereth the Blood not to 


putrifie, but multiplieth the same. This water suffereth | 


not the heart to burn, nor melancholly, nor the Spleen 
to be lifted up above nature: it expelleth the Rheum, 
preserveth the Stomach, conserveth Youth, and procureth 
wn good Colour: it preserveth Memory, it destroyeth the 
Paisie: lf this be given to one a dying, a spoontul of it 
reviveth him.” —Digby's ‘ Closet Opened,’ third ed., 1677, 
p- 103, 


Mirabilis, indeed! But not more so than some 
patent medicines of to-day. W. C. B. 


In ‘A Collection of above Three Hundred Re- 
ceipts in Cookery, Physick, and Surgery,’ by 
Several Hands, seventh edition, 1759, | find the 
following for “A very good Snail-Water, for a 
Consumption ”;— 

“Take half a Peck of Shell-Snails, wipe them, and 
bruise them, Shells and all, ina Mortar; put to them a 
Galion of new Milk ; a8 also Balm, Mint, Cardwus, unset 
Hyssop, and Burrage, of each one Handful; Raisins of 
the Sun ston’d, Figs, and Dates, of each a quarter of a 
Pound; two large Nutmegs: Slice all these, and put 
them tothe Milk, and distil it with a quick Fire, in a 


ing for soups. Gay wrote “‘ Fair is the marigold, 
for pottage meet.” Its young green leaves cut fin 
—‘* half suspected "—are not bad ina salad. A 
tea made from the dried flowers was considered 
strengthening. H. G. Grirrinnoore, 


Mr. Bovcuier asks, “ What were snail-water 
and aqua mirabilis?” He will find both of them 
fully described in Hartmann’s ‘True Preserver 
and Restorer of Health,’ 1682. At p. 21 is ** Dr. 
Harvey’s excellent snail-water against Consumption 
and Hectick Feavers”; and at p. 140, “* Aqua 
mirabilis, Sir Kenelm Digby’s Way.” Mirabilis, 
indeed! for it was to cure almost every ailment, 
bodily and mental. “ It preserveth Youth, expels 


| Wind, isan Antidote against the Plague, preserves 





cold Still; this will yield near four Wine-quarte of Water | 


very good: You must put two Ounces of White Sugur- 
candy into each Bottle, and let the Water drop on it; 
stir the Herbs sometimes, while it distils, and keep it 
cover’d on the Head with wet Clothe. Take five Spoon- 
fuls at a time, first and last, and at four in the After- 
noon.” 

There are several other receipts for “ snail- 
water ” in the same volume, and the foundation in 
each case is a peck or so of snails, 

Geo, L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

Mr. Bovucuier asks, “For what object were 
marigolds cured?” Since the marigold was intro- 


from Apoplexy,” &c. JAYDEE. 

Tuvs, Mr. Jounson Barty, Mr. BE. H. Marsnatt, 
und many other contributors are thanked for replies to 
the same effect. | 


Wuicn ts tue Premier Parisu Cuvurcn IN 
Exetanp? (7™ §. ii. 168.)—According to the 
well-known brass plate in St. Peter’s-upon-Corn- 
hill, London, that church’s claim to this title must 
not be overlooked. I have no reference at hand, 
but, if I mistake not, it claims to date from the 
time of Lucius (circa a.v. 180) and puts in pre- 
tensions to the see of a metropolitan. J.J. 3. 


Tike (7* §, ii. 126).—Mr. Birxkpeck Terry 
on this word, in criticizing others, has fallen into 
error himself. After quoting Dr. Brewer's expla- 
nation, he says, ‘‘ The above is misleading. For 
derivation Dr. Brewer seems to have been in- 
debted to Oyilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary.” I 
have Ogilvie’s * Dictionary’ (edit. 1883) before me, 
and do not find the quotation as given by Brewer, 
but, on the contrary, the same derivation as that 
given by Mr. Terry himself—that of dog or bitch, 
from the Icelandic or Old Norse. 

The subject is worth pursuing a little farther. 
It is a curious instance of «a double derivation from 
very different sources, ultimately converging into 
the same general signification. 

The word tyke or tike is not found in pure 
Anglo-Saxon. Neither Bosworth nor Extmuller 
gives it in his dictionary. It first makes its ap- 
pearance in the fourteenth century. Thus, in 
* Piers Plowman’s Vision ’:— 

Now are thei lowe cherles, 
As wide as the world is 

Noon of hem ther wonyeth 
Sut under tribut and taillage 
As tikes and cherles. 


| Here it evidently means villeins, or rude peasants. 


In the ‘Mort d’Arthur’ we find “ thone heythene 
tykes.” 
Aubrey, speaking of Yorkshire, says, “ The in- 


| digence are strong, tall, and long legg’d ; they call 


duced into this country—it was here in 1573—it | them opprobriously long-leg’d tykes.” 
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In these and other cases which might be cited | equivalent to tick, a word also given by Coles, and 


there is certainly no reference to the canine race. 
The meaning is that of rude boors. 
word does not exist in Anglo-Saxon, we must look 
elsewhere for its origin. Now in the Celtic lan- 
guages we find strictly analogous terms, from the 
radical tioc, pronounced tiac. In Welsh taiawg 
Tuiawy y bydd taiawg cyd bo coronawg. 
(A clown will be a clown, though he wear a crown.) 
In Gaelic tiach-air, a ill-mannered 
person. 

The word tike occurs three times in Shakespeare. 


perverse, 





Since the | 


In‘ The Merry Wives,’ “‘Ay, Sir Tike, who more?”; | 


in ‘ Henry V.,’“ Base tike, call’st thou me host ?’ 
The meaning is evidently that of churl, base 
fellow. 

The Celtic element in the English language is 
greater than is commonly supposed. 

Tike as applied to a dog is of Scandinavian 
origin. In Icelandic or Old Norse tik is a female 
dog, a bitch, hundr being the masculine form. 
The English tongue had no need of the importa- 
tion, having already an equivalent in bicge, a 
bitch ; but doubtless it was introduced by the 
Northern rovers, and prevails most in those parts 
where they settled, especially in the northern 
counties and in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

It seems to have been primarily applied to a 
collie, a shepherd’s dez— 

Thocht he dow not to leid a ty/e.— Dunbar, 
He wae a gash and faithfu’ tyke 
As ever lup a sheugh or dike! 

Burne, ‘ Twa Dogs.’ 

The transition from dogs in general to a snarl- 
ing cur was easy and natural— 

Inward, lyke tykes ye byte, but cannot barke. 
Poem, sixteenth century. 


It 


Thence its application to the human race, 
was said of a stubborn man, “ He’s a dour tyke 


“an odd or queer fellow,’ 
” 


’ 


Grose applies it to 
Brockett to “a blunt or vulgar fellow 

Here the two lines of derivation converge. The 
connexion with the rough peasant and the analogy 





of the cur both find their expression in the northern | 


tyke. 
The word is not found in modern Danish or 
Swedish. In old German it finds its analogue in 


zucke, canis foemina, which is connected by Ihre | 


Hence zohensun, Anglici, “son of a 
J. A. Picton, 


with zoh, 
b—h.” 
Sandyknowe. 
In this town T have heard the word applied to 
a peevish, tiresome child by its mother, thus,“ You 
are a little tike !” .. B. 
South Shields. 


This word is thus explained in Coles’s ‘ English- 
Latin Dictionary,’ 1749: “A tike, ricinus, pedi- 
culus caninus; a tike (small bullock), buculus, 


rendered ricinus. W. R. Tarte. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Bive Devits (7™ S. ii. 167).—I believe this 
phrase occurs in ‘ Roderick Random,’ or some 
similar work of the same period, but cannot at 
the moment trace it. The following quotation 
from the Spanish novelist Fernan Caballero may 
interest readers of ‘N. & Q’:— 

“ Vulgur ! A esta palabra, Albion se cubre de su mas 
espesa neblina ; los dandys caen en el spleen mas negro ; 
las Ladys se lenan de diahlos azules, las Miss sienten 
bascas, y las modistas se tocan de los nervios.”’—*‘ La 
Gaviota,’ part ii, cap, v.” 

In a note the author says: ‘* To have the blue 
devils, tener los diablos azules ; expresion familiar 
inglesa que corresponde i estar de mal humor.” 
James Hooper, 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue,’ third edition, 1796, has “ Blue Devils, 
low spirits.” The first edition appeared in 1785 ; 
but I am unable to refer to it. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

This phrase occurs in a letter from Keats to his 
friend Reynolds, dated September 22, 1819: ‘I 
have lately shirked some friends of ours, and I 
advise you to do the same. I mean the blue-devils 
—I am neverat home tothem” (‘ Life and Letters 
of Keats,’ by Lord Houghton, p. 267). 

N. H. Huwrer. 


Errects oF THE Enotisa Accent (7™ §, i. 
363, 443, 482; ii. 42, 90).—I was surprised, I 
must own, when Pror, SKeaT introduced what he 
calls his law No. 1 as something quite novel and 
hitherto unnoticed, for I had thought that the effect 
of the Enylish accent therein described was familiar 
to every one who had studied English at all. And 
if I myself had noted down words illustrating that 
law, it was simply because I imagined that the fact 
that the law found its application especially in the 
case of compound words had hitherto escaped 
though here I also had been forestalled 
jut when my 


notice ; 
by Koch (see i, 205, 218, 219). 


| attention was called to Pror. Skeat’s law No, 2 


—which, in consequence of my absence from 
home, did not take place till quite two months 
after its appearance—I was fairly thunderstruck ; 
since there could be no doubt but that this so-called 
law had long been familiar to very many people. 
Surely Pror. Skear must be wholly unacquainted 
with Dr. Koch’s ‘ English Grammar,’ or at all 
events with the first volume, entitled ‘ Die Laut- 
und Flexionslehre der Englischen Sprache” 
(Weimar, 1863). For, if he had been acquainted 
with it, he would have hesitated before saying 
anything about his law No, 1, and he certainly 
would not have written as if be himself had been 


bucula.” The first use of the word is therefore | taken entirely by surprise when Dr, Muraay ex- 
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plained it to him ; and he most certainly would 
never have propounded his law No. 2; or at all 
events he must have mentioned Dr. Koch’s name. 
Dr. Koch does not, it is true, speak so fully and so 
explicitly as he might have done with regard to 
No. 1,* but his utterances in different places leave 
no doubt that he recognized it to its fullest extent, 
See, ¢. g., i. 70, 71 (§ 76); i. 144 (§ 194) ; i. 204, 
205 (§ 292), and especially his list of compound 
words in i, 218, 219 (§ 305), in many of which 
he notes that the first long accented syllable has 
been shortened. But with regard to No. 2 he speaks 
with the greatest definiteness (pp. 208-18). He 
says very much more about it than Pror, Skear, 
and he gives ten times the number of examples, 
though naturally he has not always chosen the 
same. Still, many of Pror. Skeat’s examples 
are there. Thus, the ham which Pror. Sxear 
says has so long been a puzzlet is to be found 
there, for Koch gives Buckingham, Nottingham, 
Durham, and Southampton (pp. 221, 222), and 
states expressly that the ham is the A.-S. ham 
(or him as he writes it), And so again ton= 
town, which has never been a puzzle to any ety- 
mologist ; and sport =disport, fence=defence, and 
story = history, to which Pror. Skear devotes six 
lines. And so, again, Leicester, fortnight, nur- 
ture, and damsel. Housewife (if pronounced 
huzzif) and steelyard, also given by Koch, belong 
both to No. land No, 2. Prov. Skear will also 
find in Dr. Koch’s work plenty of “crushed forms.” 

But I have said enough. If Pror. Skeat had 
simply propounded his two laws as a succinct and 
clear résumé of what was known on the subject, 





* Unfortunately there is no index (how is it that the 
Germans, who are soaccurate and so painstaking, will not 
recognize that a good index doubles the value of a good 
book 7), and so, as Dr. Koch’s remarks extend over more 
than two hundred pages, it is not easy to make out what 
he bas or what he has not said. 

+ Canon Taylor does indeed (‘Words and Places,’ 
third edit., pp. 81, 82) distinguish between a short 
hdm=an enclosure, and a long ham—home; but Bos- 
worth, in his ‘A.-S, Dict.,’ recognizes only the latter, 
and this is the case also with Prof. Blackie in his ‘ Ety- 
mological Geography.’ And if Canon Taylor has made 
this mistake, it was surely not through ignorance of the 
influence of accent (for he recognizes, of course, that the 
equally short ton of Taunton, &c., is=-town), but because 
there really is in L, Ger, and Frisian a shortened form 
ham=an enclosure (see the ‘Brem. Wb.’ and Outzen, | 
the latter quoted by Prov. Skeat himeelf, s. v, “ Ham- 
let), and on account of our word hamlet, which comes 
from the Old Fr. hamelet, and is, therefore, not gener- 
ally supposed to have been taken from the A.-S. hdm. 
See Littré and Scheler, s.v. “ Hameau.” Perhaps, 
however, Pror. Sxear will now tell us that (in spite of 
the French termination Jt) hamlet does come from the 
A.-S. ham, and is merely hdmelet with the a shortened in 
virtue of law No, 1. And I myself, after consulting 





Godefroy, am somewhat inclined to believe that the 
O.F. hamelet was first formed in the Norman-French of 
England and go really does come from the A.-S, ham. 

7 It seems to me that law No. 1 might ote | 


I should have held my peace and have thought 
he had done good service. But how could I 
keep silence when I saw something long known 
heralded in as something altogether new? [ 
trust that what I have now said will induce 
Pror. Skeat to avoid too hastily inferring that 
because a thing is new to him—even in the 
science of language, which he has a right to look 
upon as his own special province—it therefore 
must be new to all the world. F, Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Wuenrver (7™ §, ii. 68, 134)..—As to the 
understanding of Hermentrupe’s supposed mes- 
sage, I take it the Scotchman’s view might be 
right, but, in the particular instance, not so the 
Englishman’s, Whenever may in the former case 
mean as soon as, but I think in the latter it cannot 
mean every time, although in some cases it may 
mean this. Certainly, as an Englishman, if I were 
told to give such a message [ should understand 
it to mean, perhaps, as soon as, or at any time the 
person might arrive. 

There can be no hard and fast line drawn as to 
the precise meaning of words, seeing that it is so 
often affected by the context or by the intention of 
the user. Hence, if I were to say to any one, “ Come 
to see me whenever you like,” I should mean, and 
I presume he would understand, not every time 
you like, but when it best suits you to come, at 
what time soever is most convenient to you. It 
would be a particular, nota general invitation. On 
the other hand, if I were to say with Horace 
(‘Ep.,’ i. 14, 16, 17), “I so love the country, that 
whenever business calls me to town I am very 
sorry,”* I should then mean when or every time I 
am so called away. 

I doubt, however, after all, if whenever be quite 
synonymous with as soon as, although I believe it 
is, in certain cases, with as often as. In these it 
is the equivalent of quandocunque. This is my 
view; but I give it hesitatingly and under correc- 
tion. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Ponterract=THE Broken Baines (7 §. i. 
268, 377; ii. 74).—The communication of R. H. H. 
is a good example of the reckless assertions that our 








tageously be formulated thus, “ When a word (commonly 
a monosyllable) containing a medial long accented vowel 








| is in any way lengthened, whether by the addition of a 


termination, or, what is perhaps more common, by th: 
adjunction of a second word (which may be of one or 
two syllables), then the long vowel (provided it still 
retains the accent, as is usually the case) is very apt to 
become shortened.” To the law as thus formulated 
there would, I think, be many fewer exceptions than 
there are when it is worded as Pror. SKEAT proposes, 
* Me constare mihi scis, et discedere tristem, 

Quandocunque trahunt invisa negotia Romam. 
Creech renders it :— 

I constant to myself part griev'd from home, 

When hated business forces me to Rome. 
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local historians make when they are or aren with 
the Anglo-Saxon period. R. H. H. says that “‘ the 
Saxon [sic] name of Pontefract was ‘Taddenesclyf 
or Tateshale, each derived from the name of Tada 
(Ethelburga), the Saxon [sic] Christian princess who 
came here, with Paulinus in her train, to be the 
queen of Edwin, King of Northumbria, and to 
whom the place now called Pontefract was given 
as part of her dowry. She has also left her name 
at Tetter’s Lees, in her manor of Lyminge, in Kent.” 
Here there is a chain of very definite assertions; 
but R. H. H. must be aware that they rest upon a 
foundation of guesswork. For it is not even cer 
tain that Taddenes-scylf (not -clyf) is Tanshelf ; 
there is no list of the possessions given by Edwin 
to his queen; and the only foundation for the 


assertion that Pontefract was part of her dower is | 


an impossible etymology. Aithelburh-Tiite mar- 
ried Edwin in 625, and there is no trace of the 
name Tadd nes-scylf until 947 or 949. The first 
is the date given in the ‘ Worcester Chronicle’ and 
the latter is the date adopted by Simeon of Dur- 
ham from Florence of Worcester. Mr. Arnold’s 
reading Taddenes-clyf seems to be a mistake, for 
Mr. Hynde prints -scy/f without a collation, There 
is no such A.-S. name as Tada, Bede calls her 
Tatae. Now this Northumbrian Tate is the 
West Saxon 7'it-e,as in King Alfred’s translation ; 
it is a fem. pet-name formed from a name beyin- 
ning in Tit (the same word as the German zeiz), 
such as Tiit-burh, Tat-swis, &e. The gen. of 
Tat-e is Tét-an (or in Northumbrian Tiit-w), so 
the name should be Tiitaun-sey/f nnd not Tad 
denes-scylf. But even if the form Vétan-scyl/ 
existed, it would not prove any connexion with 
Aithelburh Tite, for Tét-an might equally well 
be the gen. of the mase. pet-form Tiit-a. I fail 
to see how 7'it-e can be preserved in a name like 
Tetter’s Lees. Tateshale way be from the mase. 
pet form Tut or from the O.N. Teitr its equi- 
valent, but it cannot come from the fem 7'it-e, 
’. H. Stevenson, 

Miniatures (7" §. ii. 108).—The only regular 
miniature painter of the name of Chalon was Miss 
Maria A. Chalon. She was painting from 1819 to 
1866. She was the daughter of H. Bb. Chalon, and 
no relation to A. E.orJ.J. A. E. Chalon painted 
miniatures about ten years before 1829, but by 
that time he had regularly settled down to the 
water-colour drawings for which he is famous. 

ALGERNON GRAVES, 
6, Pall Mall. 


Le Dreicn or Lepenton Famity (7™ §S. ii. 


27).—The only notice I can find concerns the 
1 | High Holborn in 1777; in Henrietta Street, 


place rather ~_ the family. It is in the ‘ Test 
de Nevill,’ 251 :- ‘= me ’de Me rlay et Gi alfr’ | 
de Beseates ten’et Dray p’ iiij'* p’te unius feodi 
milit’ de vet’i feoffam’to de eode’ com’ et com’ de R. 
in capite,” and this is under the heading “ Foeda 


| que tenent’ Arundell’ in com’ Sutht’.” This is the 
nearest approach to Dreigh in any of the indexes 
to the public records in my possession, but I have 
not all, The date is circa a.p. 1284. 
S0ILEAU. 


Freepom or THe City or Lonpon (7 §., 
87, 156).—It appears unnoticed that the decay of 
our franchise is owing to the spread of free trade 
dogmas. Ican remember when this freedom was 
|a solid power, as it carried the right of monopoly 
| or sole trade within the City. No man not being 

free could keep open shop under this franchise ; 
ill vehicles for the transport of merchandise were 
narked as free 9 where all vehicles not so branded 
paid toll on entering the City bounds. That fell 
through, and finally all restrictions as to foreigners’ 
trading in the City were abandoned. 

There are still a few trading guilds, corpora- 
tions, or companies in the City, the freemen of 
which enjoy a permanent income from their rights, 
privileges, and property; but for the most part 
the freedom is unproductive—a mere personal or 
honorary appellation. But freemen, in Common 
| Hall, elect only freemen as sheriffs or lord mayors, 


A. H. 


Doxepom or Cornwatt (7" §. ii. 89, 173).— 
| I do not appeal to you, dear Mr. Editor, until I 
| have honestly tried to understand H. G.’s article. 
Having read it three times, I am driven to the 
painful conclusion that something is wrong ; but 
whether the compositor has made a hopeless “ pie,” 
jor the writer was half asleep, or—as Douglas 





"| Jerrold thought when he read ‘ Sordello’—I am 


|suffering from undiscovered idiocy, I leave to 
your impartial decision. Not to enter upon genea- 
logical questions, which are extremely curious, 
I stand perplexed when I am told that the Black 
Prince died some years before he was born, and 
that Edward ILI. was under seven years of age in 
the eleventh year of his reign. May I ask what 
it means ? HERMENTRUDE, 





| 


Harrineton: Ducaret, &c. (7™ 5S. i. 489; ii. 
36).—The Mr. Harrington inquired for is still 
living, and is superintendent of schools, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., U.S. He would, no doubt, be glad 
of himself to give an answer, if desired, to any 
| queries, His address would be Rev. Henry F. 
Harrington, superintendent of schools, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., U.S Jonatnan Dorr. 


Boston, U.S, 


Dicuton (7 §. ii, 108).—Robert Dighton lived 
at 65, Fetter Lane from 1769 to 1773; opposite 
St. Clement’s Church in 1774 and 1775; at 266, 


Covent Garden, in 1785; at Hendon in 1786; 
and Charing Cross in 1799, There is no record as 
| to where he lived between these last dates. 
| ALGERNON GRAVES, 
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Joun Dyer Gg S. ii. 107, 198).—Information 
as to John Dyer is scanty. Brief biographies are 
to be found in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
ninth edition, and in the ‘Works of Armstrong, 
Dyer, and Green,’ edited by George Gilfillan (Edin- 
burgh, Nichol; London, Nisbet, 1858). C. P. 

Westminster, 8.W, 


Cuvurca Porca (7™ §. ii. 168).—Open to all 
correction, I think that the right to inter within 
the church porch of Llantarnam was claimed, and 
not unlikely there may have been a vault which 
was considered as part and parcel of “the premises.” 

H. G. Gairrinnours., 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


The alternative place of payment mentioned in 
the document is in conformity with the ancient 
custom of paying rents, tithes, and other debts in 
the porch of the parish church. Perhaps an ana- 
logy may be traced between this and the Eastern 
habit of discussing business in the gateways of the 

cities, H. 8. 


‘Tar New Esoutsn Dictionary’ (7™ S&S. ii. 
47, 88).—Brahminee as Female of Brahmin.— 
See the lines by Sir Alfred Lyall, late Lieut.- 
Governor N. W. P., India, ‘ The Old Pindaree’ 


My father was an Afzhan, 

He came from Kandahar ; 

He rode with Nawab Ameer Khan, 
In the old Mahratta war. 

From the Deccan to the Himalayahe, 
Five hundred of one clan 

They asked no leave from King or Prince 
As they rode o'er Hindostan. 

My mother was a Brahminee, 

She clung to my father well; 

She came from the sack of Jaleysur, 
Where a thousand Hindus fell! 

iler kin Ired died in the struggle, 

So she with the victor went, 

And lived like a bold Pathanee 

In the shade of a rider's tent, 


Brahminee duck the ruddy sheldrake Pro- 
bibly the Anglo-ladian name of this duck as 
above may be found in Jerdon’s ‘ Birds of India’ 
or in ‘Stray Feat hers.’ 


Brahminee bull.—In iny descriptive account of | 


Indian cities, as Benares. H. P. Le M. 


Harr Torneo Warre witn Sorrow (7 §, ii. 
150).—If Mr. Fraser procures ‘ Healthy 
Skin,’ by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, London, 
J. & A. Churchill (2s. 6d), he will find « deseri p- 
tion of a similar case of checkered hair occurring 
in a boy in 1867, and mention of another spe- 
cimen in St. Bartholomew's Hospital; but Sir 
Erasmus says such cases are ys rare. He 
endeavours to account for the peculiarity by sug- 
gesting that each white and coloured space is the 
growth of twenty-four hours—the white piece 
being the growth of the night, the coloured one of 


| 





the day. He finds microscopically that the white 
spaces—like the hair turned white in a night—are 
caused by minute spaces filled with air, and sug- 
vests that evaporation of moisture might leave 
the empty spaces. He does not, however, explain 
why the moisture should evaporate more in the 
night than in the day. No doubt, however, the 
change of colour is caused by alteration in the 
nutrition of the hair, produced by some constitu- 
tional peculiarity which evinces itself by a lowered 
vitality during sleep. I should be much obliged 
if Mr. Fraser would send me some of the 
checkered hair for preservation. 
W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 


‘ 


A note in ‘N. & Q.’ soon dies for the majority 
of the readers, This question was pretty fully 
treated in ‘N. & Q.’ only four years ago, and no 
notice is taken now of what was written then. 
I give the references, for the convenience of those 
who have not got the General Index to the Sixth 
Series. They are, vi. 85, 86, 134, 329; vii. 37; 
viii. 97; ix. 378. One of these notes, a longish one 
(vi. 329), was by myself, and in it I endeavoured 
to show, by quotations from medical works, firstly, 
that the colour of the hair depends not only upon 
the presence of pigment in the hair-cells, but 
also upon minute bubbles of air which are 
always normally present in every hair, and pro- 
bably lessen or tone down somewhat the colour of 
the pigment ; and secondly, that a German phy- 
sician had made out* that, when the hair turns 
suddenly white, the loss of colour is not due in 
the first instance to the absorption of the pigment, 
as had previously been believed, but to an in- 
creased production of these minute air bubbles, 
especially in the outer layers of each hair, whereby 
the colour of the hair is masked, but masked only, 
and not destroyed.t In those cases, however, 
in which there is no recovery—and they would 
seem to form the great majority—the pigment no 
doubt ultimately disappears and the hairs diminish 
in volume and waste as in the whitening which 
occurs naturally in old age, 

I fully believe myself in the occasional occur- 
rence of this sudden blanching of the hair, and 
the only people who now disbelieve in it are, so 
it seems to me, those who know nothing at all 
about the matter, F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 


Mr. Sixkes’s story under this head is very 
variously placed, and would want a good deal of 
authentication. It was told to the late Mr. Neale 


* IT do not know, however, whether the observations 
of this physician have ever been confirmed, His theory 
is certainly plausible, 

+ This xecumulation of amall bubbles would produce 
whiteness in the same way that it produces whiteness 
in the froth, spray, or foam of water, 
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on the Isle of Moen, in Denmark, and inserted by | 
him in ‘ Tales on the Apostles’ Creed,’ under the 
title of ‘ The Birdcatchers of Steege.’ He notes 
in his preface, “ The like tale is related of one of 
the Skye fowlers.” Mr. Sixes places it in Clare. 
It would probably be +. impossible to verify it. 
F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, — 


As the Rev. E. O’M. is now dead, would not 
Mr. Wm. Fraser do well to give the name in 
full? Cases that are unauthenticated are worth | 
nothing. Noting them is waste of time. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Perer Cavuston, Mercator, Lonp.: Latin 
Poems (7 S. ii. 169)—An enlarged edition of 
*Tunbrigialia,’ the third of these Latin poems, 
seems to have been published separately in 1684. 
Another edition of this particular poem appeared 
in 1709. Button, in his ‘ De scriptive Sketches of 
Tunbridge Wells,” &c. (1832 pp. 31-3), ref-rs at 
some lenuth to the ‘ Tunbrigal i,’ but apprehends 
that Causton’s name is “ unknown to fame.” 

G. F. R. B. 

“ Corisanper’s Girt” (7™ §, ii, 209).—Cori- 
sander’s gift was a rose, The passage in which it 
is mentioned is found at the end of Lord Beacons- 
field’s *‘ Lothair,’ and, if I remember correctly, runs 
as follows : “ I went into the garden of Corisande, 
and she gave me a rose.” 

Carouine Fisnwick. 

The Heights, Rochdale. 

{We are authorized by a valued contributor to say 
that Mra, Lynn Linton admits the accuracy of our con- 
jecture. “ Corisande’s gift of a rose and all that it im- 
plies,’ is her own account of the allusion, | 


AvtTuors oF Quotations WantEp (7 §, ii. 
209).— 
Far [not “for” 
Byron, ‘ The Giaour,’ ll, 167-8. 


dark, along the blue sea glancing, Xc. 
Frevx. Rue, 
(7% 8, ii. 190.) 
God’s finger touched him and he slept. 
See Tennyson's‘ In Memoriam,’ Ixxxv. 6. K, B. E, 
[Very numerous replies to this effect are acknow- 
ledged. | 
(7% 8, ii. 109, 159.) 
I have seen how the pure intellectual fire, Xc. 
I thank Mr. Ruve for this reference. The quotation 
as sent by me was intended to be written— 
I have seen how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its heavenly ray ; 
And how, in the laviehing cup of desire, 
The pear! of the soul may be melted away, 
Iam sorry my want of care has led to the variations 
from this. The stanza was thus quoted by Lord Justice 
Bowen in his address to the Birmingham law students 
January 8, 1884. I have consulted the reference given 
by Mr. Ruts, and in the edition of Moore's works, col- 
lected by himself (10 vols., Longman, 1853), 1 find the 
Verse runs thus :— 


I reflected how soon in the cup of desire 

The pearl of the soul may be melted away ; 

How quickly, alas, the pure sparkle of fire 

We inherit from heaven, may be quenched in the clay, 
Which is the correct version ? PLATO. 


HMiiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Populai County Histories.—A History of Devonshire, 
with Sketches of us Leading Worthies. By k. N 
Worth. (Stock.) 

Ir is not easy to praise or blame Mr, Worth’s book 

without the feeling that one is guilty of some injustice, 

That it is “ popular’ no one who reads it will doubt; 

neither would we be understood to call in question that 

Mr. Worth knows much of many parts of his subject, 

But a history of Devonshire is a vast undertaking, and 

its difficulties wre increased, not diminished, by its author 

being compell d to work within the narrow lines of 540 


| pages, The plan of arrangement we held to be almost 


entirely bad for historical purposes. Mr. Worth tells us, in 


| his introductory note, that he “ decided to trent the places 


of chief historical interest in their respective localities 


| aa centres, and to group ar und them their more imme- 





diate territorial associations, For a guide-book such a 
plan is admirable, but for a work that claims to be in 
any sense a history we do not know anything more 
objectionable. It is quite as bad as it would be to 
arrange the places treated of under the letters of the 
alphabet. Another great fault is the fact that refer- 
ences are not given, except on the rarest occasions, ar d 
therefore the reader has no opportunity of testing the 
author's assertions, We believe that Mr. Worth is usually 
careful—at least, we are bound to say that we have 
come on no specimens of blundering such as too often 
occur in books treating of provincial antiquities—but 
we have no power of testing the accuracy of one who 
carefully hides from us what are the sources of his 
knowledge. ‘Take, for instance, chap. xvi., which treats 
of Lundy Island. It is a very careful and, we trust, 
accurate piece of work, but it bristles with statements 
on which thoughtful persons in and out of Devonshire 
are likely to seek for further knowledge, The very first 
sentence tells us something not a little wonderful. It 
appears that in 1850 two stone kists were found, in one 
of which was a human skeleton eight feet two inches in 
length. Mr. Worth knows, we are quite sure, that 
the size of the men of the stone age, to which he tells us 
these remains belonged, is a matter of great scientific 
interest and some controversy, Anthropologists will 
desire to know where the best account of this giant is 
to be seen, and whether the bones have been preserved so 
that they may be inspected by those who might be able 
to tell us of what race he came. After tracing the his- 
tory of the island in considerable detail through the 
Middle Ages, we arrive at the year 1625, when the 
author tells us that “the island seems to have fallen 
into the hands of a Turkish squadron, and th enceforw ard 
for many years it was nothing if not piratical.”” “ Seems” 
is a very vague word to use in a case like this . Surely it 
did or did not fall into Turkish hands; one of two 
things must have been true. If it did so fall, are we to 
assume that the Lundy Island piracies “for many 
years "’ took place because the sons of Islam continued 
to hold possession of it? If true, it is a most strange 
thing that a part of England should have remained, 
even for a short time, sulject toa Moslem power. We 
are, however, quite in the dark on everything concern- 
ing these Turks and their doings, as no reference of any 
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kind is given to the documents on which this curious 
statement is founded, One thing only can we surmise, 
and that is, of course, a mere guess. Our ancestors were 
not etlinologists. To them everybody was a Turk who 


followed the religion taught by the great prophet of 
Mecca, Arabs, Moors, and Berbers were all Turks to 
them. This might be shown by a hundred examples, 
the best known of which is the third collect for Good 
Friday, when we pray for the conversion of all ‘‘ Jews, 
Turks, Infidels, and Hereticks. Kither Mr, Worth is 
in the same pre-scientific state of mind, or he has 
slavishly followed the authorities which remain hidden, 
If Lundy Island were ever occupied by a Moslem pow 

at all, it is probable that its occupants were North 
African pirates, who went by the name of Sulee rovers, 


and were in those days terrible to the commerce of the 
whole Christian world. 

During the siege of Exeter, when t 
arms for the restoration of the rites of th 


West rose in 
ol ¥ worship, 


the 


Mr. Worth tells us that the citizens were reduced by 
famine to eat “ horse bread.”’ A note is required here. 
Very few of his readers will be aware that until quite 
recent times bread was commonly made for horses, as it 
is in Sweden at the present. In Ben Jonson's ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour,’ Sogliardo calls a rustic “ You 
thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascal’ (I11, ii.), but it 
was well known long after Jonson's time; recipes for 


making it are given in the ‘Sportsman's Dictionary, a 


book the third edition of which was issued in 1785. 


The Manx Runes. By Isaac Taylor, A., LL.D, Re- 
printed from the Manz Note Book for July, 1886. 
(Douglas, Johnson. ) 

In this interesting essay, which is itself a testimony to 


the high standard of excellence of the matter contri 
buted to the Manz Note Book, Canon Taylor discusses 
some of the vexed questions relating to the anciquity of 
the Manx crosses bearing Runic inscriptions. He de 
cides, rightly, as we believe, in favour of the superior 
antiquity of those bearing Celtic names and ornament 


over those which bear Scandinavian names and orna- 
ment. He decides, on less sure grounds, as we believe, 
in favour of a relatively modern date for the entir 


Manx group of ornamented and inscribed crosses 








question of the actual antiquity of @ given cross or group 
of crosses is, however, one of difficult solution, on account 
of the continuance to a very late period of ional 
school of art in regard to the ornamentation of these 
crosses. It is impossible, we think, regarding th 
question 8 lentifically, to separate the consideration of 
the Manx crosses from that of the Celtic and Celt 

Scandinavian crosses of the West of Scotland, to which 
Canon Taylor does not refer, just a8 it is impossible t 


nsideration of any of them from that of 
art in Ireland, Crosses with Celt 
of the school of I are 


separate the c 
the parent school o! 
Scandinavian ornamentation 
ryleshire with memorial inscriptions of the 


na 


found in Arg 

fourteenth century, and even of a later date But simi- 
lar ornamentation is found on crosses in Strathclyde and 
Cumbria, as well as in the islands of the Clyde, in con- 


nexion with ecclesiastical remains of a very high anti 
quity, and in close proximity, in some Cares, to pre- 
historic remains, Ogbams, as is weil Known, occur on 
some of the crosses bearing the interlaced ornamentation 
and zoomorphic designs found on the Manx crosses, and 
Oghamse have lately been discovered in Man, 

We observe that Canon Taylor seems to assu ull the 
Runic inscriptions in the cave of St. Molio, or Molios, 
Holy Isle, Lamlash, to be of the thirteenth century. This 
essumption, apparently a part of his argument, is cer- 
tainly not in accordance with the statements of Dr. 


Daniel Wilson, nor does it harmonize with the engravings 


of some of the inscriptions from that cave which are 
given in his ‘ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland.’ The sug- 
gestion, incidentally thrown out by Dr. Daniel Wilson, 
that the origin of the ee ornament, commonly 
called the Runic knot, may be due to the “ knitting and 
netting of primitive industrial arts,’ seems to be taken 
up and amplified by Canon Taylor in his suggestion of 
crosses of wattles or wi — work as the originals of the 
ornamented stone crosses, We prefer Dr, Daniel Wil- 
son's other sugye im ra sinting to the prevalence of a 
similar ornamentation among the Gree fs and Romans, 
and thus leading us up to a source for Celtic art on the 
shores of the Midland Sea 


To the series of illustrations of old Southwark, equally 
interesting from an artistic and an antiquarian stand- 
point, Mr, Drewett, of Northumberland Avenue, has 
vdded an etching by Mr. Percy Thomas of the old Tabard 
(Talbot) Inn in the Borough. A more faithful repro- 
duction of a spot which has been probably the object of 
more pious pilgrimages than any other in London which 
does not appeal to the vulgar as a “ sight” is not to be 
hoped. The accessories well disposed, and the exe- 
cution is thoroughly competent. It is difficult to imagine 
1 souvenir of “ vanishing London” more satisfactory and 
more precious than this. The history of the “Tabard” 
ind its associations with Chaucer and the Canterbury pil- 


are 


grimage are meanwhile explained in an interesting 
monograph by Mrs. Charlotte G. Boger, by which the 
etching is accompanied. It seems but yesterday that 
the “ Tabard’ was in existence, and the traveller might 


turn out of the noise and turmoil of 
gaze upon a scene which, in spite of th 
und re-edification, preserved, 
few of the characteristics of 
jUaint and picturesque sp 


London streets to 
effects of fire 
it may be supposed, not a 
medizval time. Of this 
t this illustration is now the 


best memorial. ny yrtunately for our successors, who will 
not have seen tl ginal, the reproduction is as exem- 
plary in fidelity as it is attractive as art. 

‘Tuk Divers A Bookworm ' is the title of a 
small volume, about to be issued immediately through 
Mr. Elliot Stock, by the author of ‘The Pleasures of a 


Bookworm. 
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On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a guarantee of good faith, 


wing notices; 


as 
We cannot undertake to answer queries { rivately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
H. N B, (“ French 
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( jenDUM.—P, 204, col. 1, 1. 10, for “ p, 243” read 
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‘ ‘ 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
litor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—/ ertisements and 
Business Letters to“ The Publi at the Office, 22, 
look’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 








to this rule we can make no exception, 





